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THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 


OVERS of natural beauty admire most those combina- 
tions of land and water that present to the eye both 
grand and permanent forms, and also minute details and 
constant change. The mountain is huge, rugged, and mighty. 
It rules over the landscape like a king whom no power can 
push from his throne. Its shape may not be attractive at first 
sight, but no protest will change the giant mass a hair’s breadth. 
You may get a new view, Mohammed, by an hour’s ride to north 
or south; but if you stand still, the same face that has frowned 
upon the spot whereon you stand for six thousand years, will 
be fixed upon it, without change of feature, for thousands of 
years longer. Yet the grand outlines grow more and more 
impressive. The people who dwell in mountainous neighbor- 
hoods become strongly attached to the lofty peaks that rise 
above them. The peasant-child of Switzerland prattles of the 
century-crowned monarchs visible from his father’s house, as if 
they were the most valued of his possessions. The toil and the 
danger involved in close familiarity only add strength to the 
bonds that bind the mountaineer to his home. A landscape 
without mountains lacks sublimity, and has no commanding 
power to make a superior impression. ; 

But the most abundant element is not land, but water; and 
it would be strange indeed if it should not assert its claims to 
beauty as well as use. The majesty of the ocean is of another 
kind than that of the mountain, suggesting more of dread and 
desolation. The wide waste of sea speaks of a solitude with- 
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out aspiration. There is nothing cheering in the contempla- 
tion of unlimited flatness. But water in the brook, the river, 
or the land-locked lake, is a subject for delightful study. It 
adds the grace of motion to the charm of infinite variety in 
detail. The river is as constant as the mountain ; yet it is not 
the same in two places, nor at the same place for two seasons 
together. It marches to the sea as steadily as the sun rises; 
it grows apace; it chooses its course by the most unerring, 
practical survey; for is it not the appointed engineer of Nature, 
charged with draining its share of a continent? And so deftly 
does it combine its work and its play, that, in the very act of 
seeking the lowest levels, it winds in and out among the hills, 
pierces through gorges, and rushes down the steep, rough, 
rocky ridges—where all creatures else fear to go—in seeming 
frolic, showing under each of these conditions peculiar phases 
of beauty. Any one who has watched the flow of a brook, on 
a lazy summer afternoon, will acknowledge that it exhibited a 
hundred shapes of beauty that he cannot definitely remember. 
But the brook still flows on, ceaselessly reproducing the wonder. 

Nothing takes so many graceful shapes as water. Its hues, 
under the varied conditions of light, also add to its fascinations. 
Southey, when he wrote of the water at Lodore, could not do 
more, notwithstanding the affluence of his rhetoric, than give a 
hint of the changing features of the cataract. All descriptive 
poems are failures when compared with their inspiring originals. 
But when one reflects how abundant are the displays of 
natural beauty along the banks of streams in any hilly region, 
how manifold the views afforded by the ponds and small lakes 
of our country, the inability of artists and poets to reproduce 
Niagara or Schaffhausen is not so much to be lamented. 

The Falls of Montmorenci and the formations in the vicinity 
are among the most wonderful natural features in America. 
The natural steps worn in the limestone rock, are well repre- 
sented in the frontispiece. The falls themselves are not’ quite 
perpendicular, but the water is all the more beautifully dis- 
._played in consequence. In the winter a column of ice often 
forms near the foot of the falls, sometimes to the height of two 
hundred feet. The wildness of the scenery on either side adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the cataract. Niagara 
stands alone, so majestic that it shuts out all other sights. 
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Montmorenci draws all nature to its help, and makes the 
wooded slope, the grand, uncovered rock buttresses, and the 
whole environment enhance its charms. 


———~¢-¢-¢————— 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


WRITER in The Nation having set forth the advantages 

of what is known in England as the university sys- 
tem of local examinations for women, a system which Har- 
vard is trying to imitate in this country, President Warren 
gives in The Independent a few facts showing the uselessness 
and inadvisability of these examinations in this country. 

After stating that in England there are no institutions in 
which women can pursue liberal or professional studies, while 
in America there are several in which the highest branches 
are taught to both sexes, or to women exclusively, he says 
that, of the two English examinations, the junior is but a 
trifle more severe than that required for graduation at a first- 
class grammar school, and the senior no more difficult than is 
required of a high school or academy. It is rather farcical for 
the writer in Zhe Nation to talk of the “fine training which 
English women of the upper classes receive.” 

“The supreme ridiculousness of this whole representation is 
placed in a strong light by an article which appeared twelve 
days later, on the other side of the Atlantic, in the pages of 
The Fournal of the Women’s Educational Union, this periodi- 
cal being the official organ of the local associations in connec- 
tion with which the ‘university examinations of women’ 
are held. This article frankly recognizes the fact, everywhere 
recognized in England, that what English women most need 
is not university examinations, but instruction and drill in uni- 
versity studies. As the universities of Great Britain will not 
give them the latter, the friends of the higher education of 
women accept of the former as a little better than nothing. 
By means of such examinations they hope to elevate the pri- 
vate and other schools and classes which they now have, and in 
time to create better ones, accessible to women. Nor is their 
hope without good warrant. Already several co-educational 
colleges and academies have been established, in which young 
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women can be fitted for these local university examinations, 
and in other cases classes or schools have been provided for 
women alone. One of the former class is the new University 
College of Bristol, which is to be opened to young men and 
women next month. 

“The occasion of the article just referred to was the action of 
the Clifton Association for the Higher Education of Women, 
by which they decided to transfer their pupils this fall to the 
Bristol College for regular academic training, instead of longer 
trying to fit them for the examinations by desultory private 
‘classes,’ taught by such instructors as they can from time to 
time pick up and find the means to pay. The Association is 
‘sincerely congratulated’ on this escape from the difficulties 
with which for eight years they had been compelled to contend. 
And the whole system, so lauded by the writer in Zhe Nation, 
is thus characterized in the organ of those who practically and 
experimentally understand its whole working: ‘The danger 
of all classes for ladies, as they have usually been constituted, 
is that of becoming desultory; offering variety, for the sake 
of attraction, rather than a serious course of study, for a dis- 
tinct educational purpose. From this danger the Clifton As- 
sociation has kept more free than almost any other. Still, as 
we find by the programmes of the new scheme we now have 
before us, they have always dreaded it “ from the first.” To 
borrow their own words, they have “ felt that the education 
thus provided was of necessity more or less desultory ; and 
have hoped that it might be developed in course of time into 
a more definite and systematic form. Especially for those who 
wished to make aserious study of any one subject, or to qualify 
themselves for passing one of the higher examinations, it was 
clear that more complete and continuous instruction was re- 
quired.”’”’ 

Dr. Warren continues: “ After quoting the eloquent terms 
in which the Clifton Association set forth the new opportuni- 
ties afforded to English women by the Bristol College, the 
article continues: ‘ Not only is this scheme very promising in 
an educational point of view, but, uniting men and women in 
common study, it isanother step forward in the right direction 
toward the goal which all real social reformers must have in 
view—to wit, combined action by workers of both sexes, 
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which shall give society the full value of the qualities which 
they possess in common, and of the peculiarities which fit them 
to be the complement one of the other; while common inter- 
es in the field of intellectual activity may in time make each 
feel that to all other grounds for union in respect and affection 
mental sympathy adds a force and a charm of its own. These 
are, however, the distant views to which minds prone to spec- 
ulate and ask questions naturally turn whenever a new open- 
ing is made; but the near advantage is more than sufficient of 
itself to make us hope that it will be largely appreciated, and 
that in other parts of England the same opportunities may be- 
come more frequent.’ Such are the feelings of English women 
on gaining the opportunity to attend a school where they 
can learn enough to pass ‘ an average college entrance exam- 
ination’; such their appreciation of academic advantages four 
or even seven years below what are enjoyed by young women 
in this country. And yet we are invited to admire the ‘ high 
standard,’ the ‘fine training,’ the ‘corresponding elevation 
of character’ of English women; to weep over ‘the sad 
want of correlation between schools and so-called colleges for 
women in this country’; to bewail the ‘fatal incubus en- 
dured’ by Vassar and Smith and Wellesley Colleges; to call 
the effect of the average American school for young women 
‘an intellectual and moral blight,’ its ‘atmosphere that of 
sham’; and, finally, as a remedy for this dreadful state of 
things, we are called upon to ask Harvard and Yale and the 
other American universities to hold here and there in our cities 
and towns ‘examinations’ of the grade already everywhere 
held for admission to and graduation from our ordinary high 
schools. At so baseless a vilification of American female edu- 
cation and so silly a proposal for its improvement one knows 
not whether to laugh or weep. For one, I have concluded to 
do neither.” 








= 


WE regret to learn that, in consequence of the pressure of 
the times, the length of the school year has been shortened 
one-half in the country schools of Missouri. The very worst 
and most expensive economy that can be devised is that which 
abridges education. 
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tHE REY CF. AS BAS. 


HE events now progressing in Europe give special interest 
to all that concerns the control of the Mediterranean. 
That great inland sea has been the theatre of naval prowess 
ever since navies were first known. It is one curious result of 
the changes in the civilized world, that this important body cr 
water is no longer commanded by those countries which con- 
stitute its borders, and which were once able to control its com- 
merce by naval supremacy. Spain, whose enterprise opened a 
new world across the ocean, and whose fleets once made mari- 
time nations tremble, long ago dropped from her nerveless 
grasp Gibraltar, the key of the western entrance. She is now 
the weakling of Europe, and would have lost her independence 
ere this, if her geographical position were a menace to her 
neighbors. France is indeed a power not to be despised ; but 
her glory has never been enhanced on the water. Italy, just 
rising into importance, after centuries of division and decay, 
is but a poor representative of ancient Rome. She has, in- 
deed, just completed some of the most formidable ironclads, 
which are to be armed with one-hundred-ton guns, the largest 
yet cast ; but, while we admire the enterprise of her statesmen, 
and rejoice in her growing prosperity, we cannot banish the 
sad historic contrast with her former splendor. For her bank- 
notes and great guns she must go to America and England ; 
her achievements must be bought at second hand in a foreign 
market ; and tq expect that she can reach the full stature of 
national manhood while thus dependent on her thrifty neigh- 
bors is evident miscalculation. Egypt, once first among the 
gods who rode triumphant on the waves, is now tributary to 
Turkey, ‘the sick man of Europe,” the power that has been 
for many years propped by diplomatic pillows; while Turkey 
herself, having earned the contempt of both friend and foe by 
insolent oppression, which she is powerless to perpetuate un- 
aided, holds the straits of the Bosphorus, just as the hired jailor 
holds the keys intrusted to his care. She isnot a naval power ; 
but she is formidable in her masters, England and Austria, 
who bid her keep fast hold of the door, and to let no Russian 
pass without permission. 
The passion for territorial aggrandizement is not foreign to 
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the American mind. We boast quite enough of our material 
resources, and the past shows that we are not unwilling to fight 
for additional square miles of land, even though we cannot hope 
to develop thoroughly, for many years to come, the territory 
that belonged to us before the Mexican war. If we had not 
reached the western ocean, we should probably get up a new 
war of annexation before long, and our covetous eyes are 
already turned to Cuba and Canada. It therefore would ill 
become us to criticise the greed of European nations, even 
of enormously expanded Russia. But, aside from the general 
lust of dominion, there are special incentives to mutual jealousy 
between Austria and Russia that may not be overlooked in the 
study of European politics. So long as Russia cannot send 
her ships unchallenged through the Bosphorus, she is practi- 
cally excluded from the ocean. The gulfs of the Baltic Sea are 
for a portion of the year frozen over, and its entrance can at 
any time be blockaded by hostile powers. But the Mediter- 
ranean once reached by the Russian navy, the great northern 
bear could cope with its cotemporaries on equal terms in 
the wild tug of war. Knowing this, the “five great powers,” 
at the treaty of peace closing the Crimean war, made a condi- 
tion forbidding Russia to maintain a navy on the Black Sea. 
That condition, under the changed relations of international 
affairs, Russia has already set at naught. Her next move, 
manifestly, is to get possession of Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus, so that no combination of fighting nations can 
thereafter say to her, Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther. 

The strait that unites the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora 
is only half a mile wide at its narrowest part, and not more than 
two miles at its widest. It is thus, unlike the Strait of Gibral- 
tar, which is nine miles wide in its narrowest part, capable of 
being made impassible by the resources of modern gunnery. 
Once possessed of it, Russia could extend her conquests over 
the feeble nations that lie upon the Mediterranean, having the 
ports of the Black Sea in which to develop her navy without 
molestation, and threatening Austria, which has but a limited 
and exposed seacoast with only one good harbor—at Trieste. 
The temptation to snatch this true key of the Mediterranean 
will thus be seen to be well-nigh overwhelming. Success 
would raise a nation now only formidable on land to the rank 
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of a first-class naval power. Russia has the boundless resources, 
the strong government, the industrial skill—tardily developed, 
but rapidly increasing of late years—which make her hand 
heavy wherever she can bring itto bear. Set her free from the 
great natural barriers by which she is now confined, and who 
can foresee the result ? 

















THE BOSPHORUS, 


It is evident that none of the great powers of Europe have 
wished wartocomeat thistime. England, who likes her own way 
as much as ever, has become less inclined to fight for it since 
her wealth has accumulated so largely that she is able to profit 
peaceably by the commerce of every part of the globe. War 
is destruction, and a war almost anywhere now means the cut- 
ting off of a portion of England’s prosperity. France desires 
to recover from her misfortunes under the sham Napoleon. 
Prussia, leading the newly united Germany, is, in spite of the 
stimulus of recent success, anxious to work out other great 
problems than those of future expansion. Austria knows that 
she is weak; that her population is not homogeneous; that 
“her strength is to sit still,” and fortify herself among the 
nations by the encouragement of education and the outgrow- 
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ing of old family quarrels. And Russia herself, if she could 
choose her time, would doubtless develop more thoroughly 
the organization of her forces upon modern models before en- 
gaging in the inevitable strife. But restless Servia and other 
Turkish provinces are impatient. The war having progressed 
so far as to show the weakness of Turkey, it is doubtful, at this 
writing, if Russia will much longer hold aloof. She has de- 
clared herself, with England, in favor of peace, on the basis of 
continuing the farce of the “ Turkish Empire” in Europe; but 
she has, at the same time, put no restriction upon the active 
sympathy of her people with the cause of the principalities. 
Russian officerscommand the Servian troops; Russian soldiers 
enlist in the Servian ranks; and there lacks but little of overt 
participation in the war, which is still diplomatically discoun- 
tenanced. 

The causes that coincide with the Russian desire for territory 
and naval power are well known. ° Half of the population only 
in European Turkey are Turks; and the larger part of the 
other half belong to the Greek Church, of which Russia is the 
head. The Turkish Government is not more despotic than the 
Czar’s; but it matters much in all cases whose oxis gored. The 
Mohammedan is hardly more intolerant of the Christian than 
the average Oriental Greek Christian is of the Mohammedan. 
Yet it may well be believed that almost any responsible and 
intelligent government would sooner yield to the march of 
progress, which everywhere contemplates religious liberty, 
than the Sublime Porte. That is a government of arbitrary 
insolence, founded on bigotry and sustained by fraud. To our 
mind the sooner the false bottom of Turkish domination in 
Europe is removed, and some reali ruler governs the country 
between the Black Sea and the Adriatic, the sooner will come 
that enlightenment and stable peace which permit the growth 
of liberty. 


————*-@-- ---— 


HAD AS LIEF, HAD RATHER, £TG. 


VERY common way of treating these expressions is to 
consider them as corruptions, growing out of the con- 
traction /'d rather, where the d originally represented would, 
but was mistaken, in course of time, for the similar contrac- 
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tion of Jhad. The objection to this view is that it is not sus- 
tained by history. The construction dates. back to the very 
origin of the English language; and, moreover, the auxiliary 
verb at first was the verb #o de, used impersonally, and with the 
agent of the following infinitive put in the dative. Thus, in 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the “‘ Canterbury Tales,” in the descrip- 
tion of the “ Clerk of Oxenford,” we are told, 


** For him was lever have at his bed’s head, 
Twenty bookes clothed in black or red,” 


z. @., for zt was preferable ¢o him Zo have, etc. Similarly, in 
“ Al be Aim loth, or /efe’’ (2. e., whether it be to him disagree- 
able or agreeable), zm is in the dative case. Chaucer also uses 
the pronoun in the nominative case with the verb Zo de, as in 
* Ne, though I say it, I n’am not /efe to gabbe;”’ that is, “I 
am not given to prate—am not fond of gabbling.” He also 
uses had, as in “I hadde lever dien,” that is, “I should hold it 
preferable to die.” These instances, which might be multi- 
plied, clearly show that the expression did not originate from 
“T would as lief.” 

Lief, we know, is the Saxon /eof, “ dear,” in which the root 
is the same as in /ufian, “to love.” Its comparative and super- 
lative forms have dropped out of use, and the positive is re- 
tained only in the conversational idiom. This disappearance 
of its forms for comparison seems to have begun in the Eliza- 
bethan era; for Shakespeare, although he frequently employs 
lief, never has “refer, and liefest occurs but twice, viz., in the 
second part of Henry V., iii. 1, where we have, ‘‘my /zefest 
liege,” and in the same play, i. 1, where we meet the quaint 
phrase, “ mine al/derliefest sovereign,” 2. ¢., best loved, or dear- 
est of all.’ In Spenser, lief, liefer, and Lefest are all common; 
but he purposely employed archaisms ; so we cannot infer from 
his usage the prevailing usage of histimes. In Milton no 
form of the word occurs; from. which we may, perhaps, draw 
the conclusion that, by his day, the word, even in the positive 
degree, had ceased to be regarded as elegant. Our modern 
practice is to substitute “I had as soon” for “I had as lef ;” 
and instead of “I had defer,” we say, “I had sooner,” or, “I 
had rather,” or, “I would rather.” The expression, “I had as 
lief,” is still permissible, however, in familiar style. 

With regard to rather, all our readers, we presume, are aware 
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that it is the comparative of the obsolete adjective rathe, which 
meant “early,” or “soon.” The old author, Warkworth, is 
quoted by Craik as saying, in speaking of the sun, “it arose 
ester and ester, till it arose full este, and rather and rather,” 
zt. @., earlier and earlier. Robert of Gloucester has: 


‘* Seynt Edward the martyr was his sone 
By his rathere wyf” (i. ¢., his earlier or former wife). 

And Spenser says, “The rather lambes bene starved with 
cold,” 2. ¢., the earlier lambs, born too soon in the season, are 
starved * with cold. In using the word in this sense, Spenser 
probably affected an archaism, as did Milton, when, in “‘Lycidas,” 
he speaks of “the vathe primrose.” So, also, Tennyson has 
attempted to revive the word in his “ Men of rathe and riper 
years.” We see, from the history of the word, that “I had 
rather” is precisely equivalent to “I had sooner.” 

The difficulty, however, is with the verbs. We cannot say, 
“T had de ;”’ then why can we say, with Shakespeare, “ I had 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon, than such a Roman;”’ or, 
with the translators of the Bible, “ I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue.” (1 Cor. xiv. 19.) This is the point which we 
shall endeavor to explain. 

In the first place, it is evident that “I had rather be” is not 
intended for the pluperfect indicative, “I had been,” since there 
is no allusion to past time, or to a completed state of being. 
The verb that follows ad is clearly infinitive, as we saw in 
Chaucer’s cognate expression, “I hadde lever dzen,’”+ and as 
may be seen also in the second infinitive depending on had, in 
the following sentence from Shakespeare, where the Zo is ex- 


pressed : 
‘Brutus had rather de a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions.” 


We do not suppose Shakespeare would have ‘written, “ Brutus 





* Starve, we tay observe (in Anglo-Saxon steorfan, German sterben, ‘‘to die”), 
meant originally to perish from azy cause, as when Chaucer says Christ ‘“‘sterved 
upon the cross for our redemption.” In modern English it is confined to death 
produced by cold or hunger, and in the United States to the latter of these causes 
alone. 

+ In early English, e was used as an infinitive termination in place of the Anglo- 
Saxon an, 
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had rather ¢o repute ;”’ but the intervening words seem to have 
severed the close connection between repute and its auxiliary 
had, so that the true mood of the dependent verb crops out, 
and we may infer that de, likewise, is an infinitive, with the sign 
omitted. 

Neither is “ad rather be”’ a corruption of the so-called 
potential, “‘ 1 would be,” although it is equivalent to it in mean- 
ing. This is manifest from the remark which Dr. Johnson 
makes about this idiom in his dictionary (published in 1755): 
“« To have rather, | think a barbarous expression of late intro- 
duction into our language, for which it is better to say, w#d/ 
rather.’ How mistaken the doctor was, in supposing the 
idiom to be an innovation; we have already seen. But his re- 
mark is curious as showing that our modern phrase “ would 
rather” had not then come into use, since the doctor recom- 
mends “ we// rather’ as the proper form. When Walker, 
thirty-six years later, published his dictionary, he took notice 
of “‘ would sooner,” and ‘would rather,” as equivalents of “ had 
rather.’ ‘* Would,” then, is the innovation in this construc- 
tion, and not “ad. The reason why Dr. Johnson’s advice to 
substitute ‘“ w// rather”’ resulted in the substitution of ‘ would 
rather ’”’ instead, will presently appear. 

The English language, being destitute of a future-tense form, 
resorts to various periphrases for an event which is yet to take 
place. Thus, if I wish simply to predict the act of my going, 
I say, “I shall go;” if I wish to represent the act as proceed- 
ing from my own choice or determination, I say, “I w// go;” 
if I wish to represent my act as decided upon by others, I say, “I 
am to go;”’ if I wish torepresent it as an obligation or neces- 
sity, I say, “I have togo.” In all these examples, the verb go 
is in the infinitive mood, whether the sign Zo be expressed or 
not; and shall, will, am, and have, are all present, denoting re- 
spectively a present likelihood, choice, dectston, or necessity ; the 
only difference being that sha// and will are called .“ auxil- 
iaries,’ because used without Zo following; for convenience, 
as well as consistency, we shall call them a// what they really 
are, auxiliaries. 

To express a past likelihood, decision, or necessity, we con- 
vert the auxiliaries shall, will, and have into their respective 
preterits, should, would, and had, without changing the infini- 
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tive, thus: “I thought I should die;” “I said I would come;” 
“ He told me I had to do it.” 

But the past tense in English is used for another purpose 
besides that of indicating past time; it denotes the unreality 
of a condition and of its conclusion. Thus, “If thou adst 
been here, my brother 4ad not died,” implies that “ thou wast 
not here, and, therefore, my brother dd die.” Even when the 
time is present, an unreal condition, as well as the conclusion, 
takes the past tense; thus, “I used to think C. a good man; 
if I thought so now, | would vote for him.” 

In the sentence quoted above, from the Gospel of St. John, 
observe.particularly that we would now ordinarily say, in the 
latter part of the sentence, would have, instead of “‘had.” If 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. Had, 
then, is equivalent to would have, in the consequent proposition 
(apodosis) of a sentence containing an unreal condition. “I 
had rather go”’ is, then, the same as ‘I would rather have to 
go,” provided we can show it to be the apodosis of an unreal 
conditional sentence. If we can make this clear, then “ had 
rather,” etc.,are no longer anomalies, but take their place along 
with other similar uses of our subjunctive ; for we claim that 
“had,” in the idiom we are discussing, is a preterit subjunc- 
tive. 

The premise (protasis) of a conditional sentence is frequently 
suppressed, in which case the conclusion (apodosis) still remains 
subjunctive. This is generally done for the purpose of soften- 
ing the assertion. Thus, instead of saying positively, “ I think 
so,” I express my opinion more modestly by saying, ‘“‘ 1 should 
think so,” which is to be understood as the apodosis of a sen- 
tence containing the condition, “if I were allowed to form an 
opinion.” The softening of the assertion consists in the fact 
that, having used the subjunctive were, I imply the unreality 
of thecondition ; z. ¢., that I am zo¢ allowed to form an opinion, 
and so do ot express an opinion, while, in reality, I do think 
so and so. In the sentence, ‘I should think so,” we would 
parse ¢hink as an infinitive governed by should, and should as 
the subjunctive preterit of ska//, used to soften the assertion, 
or to imply a condition qualifying the assertion. So, in the 
sentence, “ I had rather go,” we regard go as an infinitive gov- 
erned by had, and had as a subjunctive preterit softening the 
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assertion by implying a condition, viz., “if I were alloweda 
choice.” ; 

“T had to go,” unmodified by rather, would express a past 
obligation or necessity, the verb being indicative. But, by in- 
serting rather and omitting ¢o, we change the notion to that 
of choice between two alternatives, one or the other of which, 
however, must be adopted ; hence our use of the comparative 
rather, instead of the superlative rathest. 

We can now see why Dr. Johnson’s suggestion to say, “I 
will rather go,” was not acted on bythe English-speaking world, 
except so far as to take the past tense of wll, viz., would, as a 
substitute for Aad. It was felt that a past tense was needed to 
express the conclusion of an unreal condition ;* so the modern 
innovation is not a change of syntax, but simply the substi- 
tution of one verb for another. The innovators fondly imagine 
that they have gotten out of the difficulty, because their “‘ would 
go’’ is called by some grammarians the potential mood, whereas 
“ had go” is not put down among any of the moods. But, 
aithough “ would go” has always existed in the language, just 
as “‘ had rather go” has always existed in the language, there 
never was a potential mood in the language. It is true, that 
Lindley Murray, in the year 1790, put a potential mood in his 
grammar ,; but a grammar is only a classification of the facts 
of a language, and if it be right to collect into one place in a 
grammar such phrases as would go, should go, must go, may go, 
might go, can go, could go,and label them “ POTENTIAL MOOD,” 
we have an equal right to group together such phrases as had 
as lief go, had rather go, had better go, and call them a mood 
too—say, optative. The truth is that would go is no more of a 
mood than had go ; would go, of course, is an actual expression, 
and so is had rather go an actual expression, and these two 
facts of the language require the same explanation. Would go 
expresses choice, but not a choice restricted to one of two al- 
ternatives; had to go does not express choice at all, but obli- 
gation ; both of them need the adverb rather to change their 
previous notion to one of a selection between alternatives. 

If would rather and had rather express precisely the same 





* OF course this, like so many others, was an sumconscious process of linguistic 
reasoning or instinct. 
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notion, one or the other of them is destined to go out of use. 
Now, according to our view, had rather go is equivalent to 
“ould rather have to go;’’ have to go implying obligatory 
action, and would rather expressing choice between two courses 
of action; so that “‘had rather” really means that one selects 
which of two obligations he will lay himself under. “I had 
rather be a dog, than such a Roman,” as though I were obliged 
to be one or the other. But since it is somewhat contradictory to 
speak of choosing to be compelled, and since the comparative 
rather, of itself, restricts the choice to one of two alternatives, 
and thus expresses all the compulsion that there is, would 
rather comes to mean precisely the same.as had rather. That 
had rather will finally disappear from the language, as had liefer 
and had liefest have disappeared, we do not doubt; but this 
is not because the phrase is illogical or anomalous or impossi- 
ble to parse, but simply because we have a synonym for it, viz., 
would rather, which is easier to understand and to explain, and 
which has the advantage of appearing to belong to a recog- 
nized mood. 

As a general rule, we believe our English becomes clearer, 
more regular, and more philosophical with the progress of time ; 
but, in our anxiety to avoid “anomalies,” we sometimes lose 
a vigorous mode of expression, which we might better retain. 
Thus, I have just read a sentence in the address to Mr. Carlyle, 
on his eightieth birthday, by one hundred of his admirers, 
which, if Chaucer had written it, would assuredly have been 
terser, and, therefore, more touching. The sentence is, ‘‘ Not 
» few of the voices which zt would have been dearest to you to 
hear to-day are silent in death.” In archaic English this would 
be, ‘‘ Not a few of the voices which you had liefest hear to-day 
are silent in death.” 

With regard to had better, we will simply say that this phrase 
has no precise equivalent in our language, and, for this reason, 
it will be retained. “You had better go” is much more man- 
datory than either “ you wou/d better go,” or “ you might better 
go,” which have been suggested as emendations by various 
critics. C. S. Don. 

35 
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DO FIGURES LIE? 


f E must have been a very blind or mendacious philoso- 

pher who first ventured to declare that “ figures do not 
lie.” Falsehood in words or actions cannot be compared, for 
deceptive results, with the manipulation of accounts. There 
is hardly any limit to the truth-hiding that can be practised 
by a thoroughly skilful book-keeper. Logic is celebrated for 
its perversions, and lawyers and politicians are universally 
credited with ability to ‘make the worse appear the better 
reason’; yet there are always at hand competent detectives 
in the common sense and right feeling of the people. These 
over-ride the subtleties of disingenuous argument. ‘“‘ Somehow, 
I feel that he is wrong, though I cannot frove it,” is by no 
means an uncommon expression. But when one is confronted 
with an array of figures that, being added or subtracted or 
multiplied or divided, seem to establish, or, as the provoking 
phrase is, ‘‘ demonstrate the fact’ which he has hitherto denied, 
what is he todo? Abject submission to truth-telling figures 
is deemed the only course open to him, if he would preserve 
his reputation for sanity. And yet he may know their substan- 
tial falsity. Whence are these successful defalcations, these 
giant stock swindles, these juggling devices that entrap so many 
honest folk, leading them to invest in ‘‘ wild-cat”’ schemes? In- 
variably the foundation of misplaced confidence is a table of 
these same truth-telling figures. The arts of the advertising 
agent, the predictions of the political prophet, the misfortunes 
of the patentee are founded on the promises of these mathe- 
matical traitors. Figures are faithless servants, unless they have 
a truthful master. Two and two do not make five, if properly 
added ; but he is not a very clever arithmetician who cannot 
make five of four, a hundred times over, in the course of his © 
dealing with a table of statistics. 

The most cursory examination will show that the estimates 
of men learned in figures are fallacious. The population of 
the United States in the year 2000, says Prof. Schem, will 
be 246,000,000. The popular majority for Mr. Tilden, says 
the ——., will be half a million. The yield of wheat, of iron, of 
‘cotton, the value of these products in the markets of the 
~world, at some future time, have been exhibited in rows of 
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flattering figures, for the inflation of national pride, on many 
occasions. Nor has the actual past been dealt with more can- 
didly. The tables of educational statistics which may be 
found in State reports are often as misleading as if especially 
designed to create a wrong impression. Guesswork can make 
no wider miss than some of these definite statements. “Aver- 
age attendance ’’—what does it mean? When we read that it 
is higher in Pottsville than in Kettleville, we begin to ask if the 
former hamlet may not call the latter black. But we cannot 
justly affirm this until we learn on what basis the returns 
were made,and whether there was actually a uniformity of 
conditions to warrant a comparison of results. ‘‘ Barnstable 
County,” says the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, “ takes the lead in the percentage of valuation ap- 
propriated for public schools.” What long school-terms, or 
what high wages, or what great waste in administration there 
must be in Barnstable County, is the natural inference of the 
reader. But no; in another part of the volume we learn 
that the school-terms are shorter here than in most other 
counties, that the pay of teachers is also smaller, and that the 
oversight is, in the main, judicious and faithful. Are the peo- 
ple'of Barnstable County so very poor that their large propor- 
tionate taxation for schools yields so little for the benefit of its 
school population? Falmouth, where the terms are shortest, 
and the pay of teachers among the lowest, and where there is 
no leakage from mal-administration, is the richest town in the 
county for its population. Are its people, then, the most penu- 
rious of mankind? asks the bewildered person who seeks truth 
in tables of figures. No indeed, good sir; but if you will put 
your trust in these inveterate dodgers of fact, you must expect 
to be misled. Wecan bring you anarmy of ‘neath seanall 
statistics which shall do more to conceal the truth than forty 
stump orators who are seeking an office. No lies like half- 
truths, is a proverb worth remembering. _ 

Some of the labors of the political “arithmetic men” are 
very amusing. The person who enjoys the distinction of fig- 
uring out the election of a Democratic governor in Vermont 
in 1880, deserves to rank with that hopeful Republican genius 
who bases his party’s supremacy in the South upon the supe- 


rior fecundity of the colored population. The disingenuous 
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efforts of both parties in the present campaign, to prove, on 
the one hand, that certain men and measures have effected 
a saving of millions; and, on the other, that certain ex- 
penditures have not been extravagant, are invariably founded 
on “ undeniable figures.’””’ To withhold part of the price is an 
arithmetical trick as old at least as Ananias and Sapphira. 
Brown-legs, M. C., affirms that he has “ saved thousands of dol- 
lars”’ by opposing an appropriation for skim milk for the Cap- 
itol calves, while he has in reality voted for an outlay of mil- 
lions in some other direction. Ifa merchant who has made a 
thousand dollars in cotton and lost ten thousand dollars in silk 
within the year were to represent his gains as one thousand, 
his figures might not lie, but their maker would justly be called 
a crooked fellow. And ifa young spendthrift were to claim 
for “‘ necessary expenses’ an amount made to include useless 
luxuries, a judicious father would not only cut short the allow- 
ance, but also remind his son that to lie with figures is no less 
dishonorable than to lie with words. 

Experts whose business it is to examine “ cooked accounts” 
often bring to light most astounding deceptions, which have 
imposed upon business men for a series of years. Innocent- 
looking figures in the annual reports of stock companies have 
much to answer for. Behind them lurks a rascal, in far too 
many cases. They lie for him without ablush, And they tell 
such lies as no common knave can, lies that seem to carry 
irrefragable evidence of truth in their faces. They do speak 
the truth; but they so divide, disguise, and deform it that the 
inevitable result is deceit. No Indian juggler can more 
thoroughly bewilder the senses than does the professional 
operator in swindling figures. #3. 


———* 6 o—___—_ 


THE writer of a paper in The Western advocates breathing 
exercises for the reading-classes in the first grade of the.public 
schools, and concludes his very practical reasoning thus: “Is 
it difficult to understand that all good reading must owe the 
fact that it is good reading to correct breathing? If, in the 
first years of training, the child is allowed to breathe naturally, 
and is aided by the teacher, not retarded, it is likely that the 
middle grades would be a time of preparation for the higher 
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grades, and not of attempting the solution of the impossible 
problem, that of teaching a child, who does not breathe cor- 
rectly in reading, and whose voice has lost its flexibility, to 
read with correctness and naturalness. In the higher grade, 
instead of having to teach vocal mechanism to pupils who 
cannot read with expression, there would remain the pleasant 
duty of teaching the technique of mechanism to those well 
versed in its practice.” 


—— 4 © o—_—— 


HINTS FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 
II. 


“ CHARACTER, not acquirement, is the first object of all rightly directed education. If the spirit be 
not burdened or oppressed, a child finds pleasure in everything ; every faculty will be awake, every 
pore open to receive ; but a child fettered to acquirement in certain fixed lines has no universally 
receptive power.” 


EAR E.:—I closed my former letter of practical hints 
with the promise that I would soon send you a descrip- 
tion of our museum, and what came of it. But, in the mean 
time, you write, begging me first to aid you in devising work 
for the little fingers. You tell me that you are familiar with 
the suggestions in the kindergarten guides, and then you add, 
“ Please give me a fresh idea.” Your request calls to my 
mind a device which I think you may find peculiarly adapted 
to this Centennial year, when even the youngest among your 
troop of little people knows something of our country’s history. 
My wee lads and lasses found great delight in working with 
bright-colored worsteds on perforated card, according to the 
method recommended in the guide-books; but I broadened out 
the idea, linking it with lessons in history and other useful 
knowledge, and by it helping the children to develop the sweet 
heart-impulse of working to give pleasure to the loved ones at 
home. Never was a bit of work accomplished without being 
appropriated as a gift for papa, mamma, or dear grandpapa or 
grandmamma. In illustration, I send you directions, and several 
samples of the work prepared for my own little kindergar- 
teners. , 
Procure a large sheet of cardboard, perforated with holes of 
sufficient size for an ordinary worsted needle to pass in and 
out with ease. This is important, for a small needle is irritat- 
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ing to a child trying to thread it, and small perforations 
require more deft handling than the little folks can give. 
After cutting the card into sizes suited for little hands to man- 
age, and for the objects that are to be brought out into bright- 
ness by the gay worsteds, draw your pattern, avoiding cross- 
stitch, which complicates the work and is apt to try young 
eyes. The old-time windmill and well. are specially adapted 
for the youngest workers. ‘ The birthplace of George Wash- 
ington,” and “ Governor Carver’s Oaken Chair,” require more 
skilful fingers. 

And now do you ask, “ How teach loving kindness, his- 
tory, and useful knowledge from these simple objects?” My 
principle was, never to give a child any manipulation without 
helping the young heart to discover the truths that are full of 
precious life-lessons, and that are so closely associated with 


‘things. (You know the maxim, “ The kindergartener knows no 


alphabet but that of things.”) A few moments’ reflection will 
furnish you with a broad hint of the threefold teaching to 
be drawn from the windmill and well. 

The windmill may lead out into the green fields among the 
ripening grain. It tells of the farmers and the reapers who 
gather the grain, that they may have food for their little chil- 
dren when the cold winter comes. The well—what a tender 
story one can teach by it, when little hearts are most ready to 
receive such lessons, of the weary traveller refreshed by a drink 
of cool water from its clear depths! But let us gather up other 
lessons. Who builds the well and the mill? Dwell on the 
wood, brought from the forest, the stone from the quarry, and 
then carry back the young imagination to the early days of 
our country’s history, when George Washington was but a boy, 
when the old oaken bucket and the flapping mill-sails helped 
to furnish water for the refreshment of man and beast, and 
flour to make bread for little children. Lead the young minds 
to contrast the past with the present. Tell me, have you not 
a threefold lesson ? 

My own experience assures me that you will find the small- 
est child of your flock listening with eager avidity to these 
true narrations, which are as wonderful as the page of a fairy 
book, and invested with the charm of reality, which is some- 
thing that a child fully appreciates. Did you ever notice the 
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blank look of disappointment that shadows a young face, when, 
in response to its eager questions, “Is it true? Did it really 
happen?” the reply is, “No; it is only a fairy story, only a 
make-believe ”’ ? 


You hardly need that I point you to the historical lessons 
linked with the early home of Washington. Plainly, too, you 
will see the moral of his boyhood days. As for the old chair, 
what a wealth of child-lore you can detail from it! Of course 
you can supply models after these suggestions, ad infinitum. 

And now, in conclusion, let me urge upon you, dear E., 
that, while you strive to develop these children of your garden 
by every aid and device that your mature mind can furnish, 
you be, at the same time, mindful that one df the fundamental 
principles of this system of education is to encourage little 
children in free productions of their own, thus developing 
their resources of heart, hand, and mind. Let the child’s life 
be spent in giving forth, as well as in taking in. I recall with 
tender sympathy a ten-year-old girl placed under my care, 
who had literally no resources within herself. Her animal ~ 
spirits had flagged from the over-pressure of the routine of the 
ordinary school-room; hence her hours of application and of 
recreation too awakened only a negative interest. Why was 
this? The reply would solve the enigma of many a child-heart, 
from which is lost the beauty, gladness, and power to bless, 
that are so truly the heritage of a child. Lost, because parents 
and teachers will not take the pains to inquire into the cause | 
of such listlessness. : 
Your friend, ROSE PORTER. 


——~29¢——— 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL QUACKERY. 


ROF. ADAMS, of the University of Michigan, in a very 

able address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of the University of Vermont, on “ The Relations of Higher 
Education to National Prosperity,” very vividly set forth the 
need of advanced instruction to remove the prejudices and 
ignorances which retard our country’s progress. The only 
cure for the absurd belief in specifics is a higher order of intel- 
ligence. We commend these extracts to our readers : 


* 
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“ One of the profoundest thinkers of the present generation 
has called attention to the fact that we always find among 
people, in proportion as they are ignorant, a belief in specifics, 
and a confidence in pressing the adoption of them. The Bush- 
man believes that every death is occasioned by a witch, and 
that when the witch is killed; a countless number of deaths is 
prevented. But a belief in specifics is not confined to the 
heart of Africa. It prevails in Europe and America as well. 
In Austria, a great evil was thought to be the number of 
improvident marriages. When the Concordat made improvi- 
dent marriages impossible, the reformers said, The evil is cor- 
rected. But straightway it was found that the principal result 
of the change was: to increase enormously the number of ille- 
gitimate children; and when, to mitigate the misery of the 
foundlings, the government provided hospitals, the result 
again was to increase greatly the number of infants abandoned. 

“In England the Building Act was passed in answer toa 
demand that something should be done to prevent the over- 
crowding of small houses and tenements. This Act, together 
with the Lodging-House Act, accomplished its purpose; but it 
drove the vagrants into the streets, and compelled them to 
sléep under bridges, or in the parks, or even, for warmth’s sake, 
on the dunghills. It was confidently thought, by Mr. Brad- 
laugh and others, that the deplorable condition of the English 
peasantry could be relieved by the formation of leagues and 
unions and the organization of strikes; but Mr. Brassey, in his 
book on ‘Work and Wages,’ has conclusively shown that the 
influence of agitation among the laborers has been to frighten 
capital, and to withdraw it from the active industries of agri- 
culture and manufacture, and to place it in foreign bonds; 
thus in fact lowering the price of labor by just so much as it 
has diminished the industrial pursuits. In France, during 
much of this century, a belief in the omnipotence of specific 
remedies’ has been almost universal. Many of the people 
believed in the existence of a universal panacea for all their 
political ills, if only they could contrive to find it. In the 
time of the Revolution, Saint-Just declared that all the evils 
under which the country labored were caused by an abandon- 
ment of agricultural life; and his remedy, seriously proposed, 
was, that all the people should be made to become farmers, 
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and that the condition of voting should be the raising of four 
sheep per annum. Ai little later, Fourier invented another 
method of curing the national ills, and demonstrated, appar- 
ently to the satisfaction of a large number of followers, that, if 
his mode of organizing society could only be generally adopted, 
‘zebras would soon come to be as much used as horses, men 
would live three or four hundred years instead of seventy, and, 
what would be still better, the globe would soon have thirty- 
seven millions of poets equal to Homer, thirty-seven millions 
of philosophers equal to Newton, and thirty-seven millions of 
dramatists equal to Moliére.’ 

‘In Wisconsin the mass of the people believed that by con- 
trolling the price of freight, irrespectively of charter obliga- 
tions, an immense advantage would be gained by the farmers, 
and, therefore, in spite of the warnings of all political econo- 
mists, the ‘ Potter Law’ was passed. The result was, that 
feeble railroads were stopped, even the stronger ones could not 
negotiate a bond in England or elsewhere, construction ceased, 
and a subsequent legislature had to hasten to repeal the law; 
but it was not until hundreds of thousands of dollars had been 
sacrificed. 

“In the time of the civil war men were perplexed to know 
how to keep down the premium on gold, as though the pre- 
mium could be kept down while millions of irredeemable paper 
were issuing monthly from the press and were called money. 
Congress even, as it will be remembered, took the matter in 
hand, and, like the English king, commanded the tide to retire ; 
but the only effect was to increase the violence of the mock- 
ing surges, and Congress itself had to withdraw. 

“ Perhaps I might say that the same reformatory spirit 
grappled with the tremendous evil of intemperance. Societies 
were formed for the purpose of combating it. The evil, pro- 
digious of itself, by the natural accumulation ‘of zeal, came to 
be greatly magnified. The impression began to prevail that 
intemperance was enormously increasing, and that, too, in face 
of the fact that but a few generations ago sobriety was the 
exception, and that even so late as the days of our great-grand- 
fathers, the man who had never been intoxicated was a rarity. 
Let us abolish intoxication altogether, cried men. Let us 
simply make intoxication impossible, by prohibiting the manu- 
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facture and sale of all that can intoxicate. The cry carried the 
day ; with what result we all know. Alas! in spite of all law, 
and all officers of the law, intemperance continued. It is cer- 
tain that men are everywhere beginning to realize that the 
appetite for strong drink is the most energetic and persistent 
perversity of human nature—has been certainly since the days 
of Noah, and will be probably until the millennium. 

“So in regard to the matter of pure administration of gov- 
ernment. We cry out for honest men at the head of our 
government, and we do well. God forbid that I should say 
aught against such a demand. But, my friends, let us not be 
deluded into the belief that honesty can work miracles. Ever 
since the days of President Jackson, there has been lurking in 
our political system a poison, now torpid, now active, but ever 
increasing in virulence, until at the present time it has per- 
meated to the utmost extremity of the body politic. To put 
honest men in office, so long as the virus is still working in the 
system, is merely to apply soothing and palliating lotions. It 
is well so far as it goes, but it goes only a little way. So long 
as there are forty thousand and more civil offices in the United 
States, subject to the irresponsible will of the chief magistrate, 
and so long as the maxim ‘to the victor belongs the spoils’ is 
practically in full force, there can be no assurance that govern- 
ment will be pure. England has passed through every stage 
of an experience not essentially unlike that to which we are 
now subjected, and it was not until the nation adopted a sys- 
tem of thorough civil reform that the era of pure administra- 
tion was inaugurated. It is not for us to hope for a return of 
administrative purity until we are ourselves willing to profit 
by the examples of other nations. We have to return to our 
fathers’ methods, if we would have our fathers’ pure govern- 
ment return to us. 

“ The greatest man of modern science said that he knew not 
how it might seem to others, but that it seemed to himself that 
he had merely walked upon the shores of time, gathering here 
and there doubtfully a pebble, while the great world of science 
lay beyond his knowledge. This was the declaration of a trie 
sage-—of a man whose judgment in all matters to which he 
gave his attention was scarcely inferior to his genius. The 
nineteenth century has inherited the fruits of Sir Isaac New- 
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ton’s genius, but I fear it can hardly claim to have inherited 
his spirit. The American who has not yet made up his mind 
on every question of the day is almost a curiosity, and a 
genuine wonder is the man who reserves his judgment until he 
has completed his thinking.” 


—~0e——__—_-. 


THE WOMAN IN THE ‘RESTAURANT. 


HEN a lady comes into the restaurant,” said the waiter, 
‘she always sits down as if terrapins and turtles were 
nothing to her. I never can help believing in her, counting 
my experience as nothing. She alwaysasks for the bill of fare, 
and reads the figures first. Men, you know, say, ‘ Do they cook 
oysters decent?’ but she always says, ‘What do they cost?’ 
Then she talks and talks to her friend, and she says, ‘Do you 
like vermicelli soup?’ ‘Oh,’ says the other, ‘don’t let’s have 
soup, it’s so hot.’ ‘JZ don’t want any soup,’ says she, ‘and I 
hate vermicelli, don’t you?’ ‘ Yes,’ says she, ‘ but what shall we 
have? They have splendid chicken patties at Maillard’s, in New 
York ; I wonder if they are good here?’ ‘I don’t know,’ says 
the other, ‘I had sheep’s head here once, and it was very good.’ 
‘Well, let us have that.’ ‘ No,’ says she, ‘don’t let’s have the 
same thing. You have sheep’s head, and I’ll have chicken.’ 
‘No; have you rare beef?’—to me. ‘Yes, miss,’ I say. ‘You 
have shad?’ says the other. ‘No, it is too late, and don’t let 
both of us have fish. I wish they had Vienna coffee, or that 
lovely rose sherbet from the Turkish Bazaar. Let us go over 
there.’ ‘Oh, no, it’s too hot.’ ‘ Well, what ave you going to 
have?’ Then they ask me if we have fried chicken, and all 
sorts of things not on the bill, and if we had—as we haven’t— 
what would it cost. Then they talk of this, and of that, and 
then one says, ‘Oh, pshaw! I mean to have some ice-cream’ ; 
and the other says, ‘ Yes, it is just what she wants,’ and then 
when they get it they say it isn’t half as good as the ice-cream 
at some other place, and then they say to bring them some 
cake ; and when I bring them, they say, ‘ Haven’t we some 
other kind?’ and I bring that. Then one says, ‘ Let us have some 
coffee’ ; and they decide on lemonade. When I give the check, 
they count up everything by itself, and say, ‘O mercy! did 
the cake cost all that?’ Then they get up, and drop their 
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gloves, and say, ‘ Let’s go to the 7vots Freres, or else to the res- 
taurant in some of the Halls, and don’t you think that ice- 
cream was horrid!’”—The New Century for Women. 


—— > 


PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS DESIRABLE, 


S society is at present organized, American girls who take 
to books and culture are very apt to develop the brain 
at the expense of the body, while growing up to womanhood ; 
and those who attempt liberal culture and professional duty 
are very liable to overwork with the brain, and break down 
through lack of that proper support which would come from a 
healthy and well-developed body. Teachers, therefore, should 
endeavor to cultivate physical strength and endurance, as a 
basis on which the mental and moral qualities can be exercised. 
Though we have known a good many successful teachers who 
were neither large nor strong physically, yet certain it is that 
size and weight, added to talent and culture, are no mean 
factors in the great work demanded of the teacher. A grand 
personal presence has its advantages. One who is small is 
necessarily obliged to make up in tact, wisdom, and talent for 
the lack of power and presence, or fail in exerting the requi- 
site amount of influence; and it is no disparagement to those 
who are slight, slender, and measurably deficient in muscular 
strength to say that it would be all the better for them if to 
their talents they could add size and physical power. There is 
a certain respect paid to size as a sign of power, especially by 
boys, whose law is that of muscle; and though many can govern 
well by wisdom and sagacity, they could govern all the better 
if they had excellent bodily proportions. He or she, there- 
fore, who would be teachers, and who are fortunate enough to 
possess the best physical development, in connection with ex- 
cellent mental capabilities and culture, should rejoice and be 
thankful. 

It is also desirable that the teacher should have a pleasant 
countenance, and especially a pleasant voice. A calm, gen- 
erous, and benign expression of face is very soothing in its 
influence; while a sour, frowning face casts a chilling shadow 
wherever its influence falls. If there is anything that signally 
disturbs the harmony of a school, and provokes acrimony, and 
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sets the nerves of every pupil in a state of irritation, it is the 
rasping voice of an irritable teacher. We have known some 
men whose voices sounded like the barking of a dog, and some 
women whose voices, to say the least, were not soothing to 
sensitive nerves. Though there are natural differences in 
voices, as to relative mellowness and melody, those that are 
least smooth, rich, and sweet, can be modified by effort ; for it 
will be observed that persons with unfortunate voices frequently 
assume pleasant tones when they feel pleasantly, and have an 
agreeable mission to perform. Let the disposition, then, be 
kept as sweet and amiable as possible, especially by those 
whose voices are unfortunate in their tone and key.—Phreno- 
logical Fournal., 


——_ ¢ o —_—_. 


EDUCATIONAL CRITICISM. 


HE public schools are under fire, at the present time, all 
along the line. First come the compact ranks of those 
who are implacably hostile to them on general principles, and 
secretly plot or openly clamor for the destruction of the sys- 
tem by which they are sustained. Then appear in equal, if not 
greater force, those who are opponents, not of the school sys- 
tem, but of the schools themselves, as they are now organized 
and conducted; denouncing them for the imperfection of their 
methods and the insufficiency of their results. The former 
class are little to be feared as yet, and their animosity need 
not greatly disquiet us. Their attacks have thus far only 
served to demonstrate how impregnably grounded in public 
opinion is the principle that universal education is the chief 
bulwark of the nation’s liberties, and that to provide the means 
of this education is the legitimate function of the State. If 
they have excited the people anywhere, it has only been to 
impel them to throw fresh « .eguards around the endeared and 
menaced institution by means of constitutional provisions, 
and to enact more stringent liws to compel fidelity to its oppor- 
tunities. 

But the latter class are to be feared, and respected as well as 
feared ; for they are evidently the mouthpieces of public sen- 
timent. It is plainly to be seen that there is a widespread 
uneasiness in the public mind as to what the schools are accom- 
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plishing, if indeed it do not amount to positive dissatisfaction. 
And it isin this default of confidence that the danger lies. 
Proofs of its existence sadly accumulate. Every sneer or as- 
sault of a lecturer, especially if he possess influence and author- 
ity in educational affairs—and such sallies relieve the monotony 
of many a rostrum,—every detracting paragraph in the news- 
papers—and such paragraphs are becoming more and more 
frequent,—is caught up and echoed and re-echoed on every 
hand. The result—if the mistrust that prompts to these 
manifestations be not removed—may finally prove as disas- 
trous, in the indiscriminating upheaval of the existing order of 
things it will occasion, as though the opposition were directed 
against the system itself. 

American schools, taken as a whole, are characterized by 
marked defects as well as by sterling merits. The most vicious 
of these defects are not of recent origin. They are far less 
prevalent indeed than they used to be. They are heirlooms. 
They were inwrought with the very lifesprings of the instruc- 
tion in the days of our fathers, when the schools were so im- 
plicitly trusted and applauded. And they are mistrusted at 
the present time, and disallowed, because expectation is more 
intelligent and more exacting than it used to be. 

There are other defects that are of recent origin. And the pecu- 
liar circumstances associated with their inception constitute 
the special difficulties of the situation. For they have grown 
up, partly out of a reaction against the old and vicious routine 
methods of teaching; partly out of an effort to apportion time, 
among the various studies, on a juster basis of their relative 
values than once prevailed; partly, again, through the intro- 
duction of studies, demanded by the altered conditions of 
society and knowledge, and utterly unknown to the old curri- 
cula. This combination of novel interferences with the estab- 
lished order of instruction has been pregnant with perplexi- 
ties. It has occasioned practical problems that are very 
difficult of solution. It is no easy thing, under such exactions, 
to settle down on principles and processes that are sound and 
well adjusted and likely to be permanent. There will neces- 
sarily, at the first, be no little disproportion and onesided- 
ness. Mistakes are inevitable. The pendulum of tentative 
experiment will swing too far hitherward or thitherward in 
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many instances. A generation must pass off the stage before 
a finality shall be reached ; if, indeed, anything conclusive be 
possible even then. 

Under the pressure of such circumstances, all that practical 
educators can do is frankly to admit the difficulties and short- 
comings of this transitional state of things, and plead for the 
patience which shall do justice to the schools. And they may 
fairly demand of the men of culture and standing who command 
the public ear and are enthroned in the public heart, that when 
they discuss the subject of popular education and public 
schools in the pulpit or on the rostrum, they shall not speak 
at random, they shall not echo prejudiced clamors, they shall 
not inconsiderately intensify the existing dissatisfaction by 
attacks that have no basis in truth and justice. 

H, F. HARRINGTON. 


_—+ 6o—_— 


THE AMERICAN STOCK. 


HE following extract from Prof. Huxley’s address, at the 

late meeting of the Association for the Advancement of 

Science, is of interest to those who fear that America is a 
degenerate scion from the parent stock: 

“T have heard a great deal from your own writers about the 
degeneracy of the present American stock from the primitive 
English type. The late Nathaniel Hawthorne used an expres- 
sion which rather rubbed us; he spoke of the distinction be- 
tween English and American. women, and told us English 
women were rather too teethy. Now that was his expression, 
not mine. I confess the signs of the modifications of type 
spoken of don’t strike me. The main difference between you 
and us seems to be one of shading only.. As to stature, your 
men have rather the best of ours. In regard to the stature of 
ladies, I cannot find much difference, and for fine, matronly 
frames, the average is as great here as on the other side. There 
has been some talk of the influence of your climate carrying 
you back to the North American type. Icannot say that I can 
see any signs of that, unless it be in the development of the 
virtue of hospitality which prevails among all savages. Ihave 
visited your wigwams—and they are pretty good wigwams too. 
You entertain us with your best, and not only give us a good 
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dinner, but are not quite happy unless we take the spoons and 
plates away with us. Another feature I have observed which 
fills me with a certain amount of shame, when I think of what 
is going on in our country. I have visited your great univer- 
sities of Yale and Harvard, and have seen how your wealthy 
men contribute to scientific institutions in a way to which we 
are totally unaccustomed in England. The general notion of 
an Englishman when he becomes rich is to buy an estate and 
found a family. The general notion of an American who be- 
comes rich is to do something for the benefit of the people, 
and to found an institution whose benefits shall flow to all. I 
need hardly say which I regard as the nobler of these two. 

“It is often said there are no antiquities in America, and you 
have to come to the Old World to see the past. That may be, 
so far as regards the trumpery of three or four thousand years 
of human history. But, in the larger sense, America is the 
country to study antiquity. I confess that the reality some- 
what exceeded my expectations. It was my great good fortune 
to study in New Haven the excellent collection made by my 


good friend, Prof. Marsh. There does not exist in Europe any- 
thing approaching it, as regards extent and the geological time 
it covers, and the light it throws on the wonderful problem of 
evolution, which has been so ably discussed before you by 
Prof. Morse, and which has occupied so much attention since 
Darwin’s great work on species.” 


SUPERINTENDENT WICKERSHAM, of Pennsylvania, said, the 
other day, at the State Teachers’ Association meeting, that in 
the future a larger amount of apparatus must be used, if we 
expect to keep up with educational institutions in other coun- 
tries. He also suggested that more tangible expressions in 
recitations must be used, and that a large amount of the work 
must be reduced to writing. He would require this work 
done weekly and monthly, so that a comparison might be made 
in the future. He declared that primary instruction in the 
Old World is far superior to our own. “We,” said he, “use 
the abstract idea, and they the concrete, or, in other words, 
use more of the system of object teaching.” 
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FOHN’S WIFE. 


YOUNG wife stood with her hand on her broom, 
And looked around the little room. 

“ Nothing but toil forever,” she said, 

“From early morn till the light has fled. 

If you only were a merchant now, 

We need not live by the sweat of our brow.” 

Pegging away, spoke shoemaker John, 

“We ne’er see well what we’re standing on.” 


A lady stood by her husband’s chair, 

And quietly passed her hand o’er his hair. 

“ You never have time for me now,” she said, 

And a teardrop fell on the low-bent head. 

“If we were only rich, my dear, 

With nothing to do from year to year 

But amuse each other—oh, dear me! 

What a happy woman I should be.” 

Looking up from his ledger, spoke merchant John: 
“We ne’er see well what we’re standing on.” 


A stately form, in velvet dressed, 
A diamond gleaming on her breast. 
“Nothing but toil for fashion,” she said, 
“ Till I sometimes wish that I were dead. 
If I might cast this wealth aside, 
And be once more the poor man’s bride!” 
From his easy chair spoke gentleman John, 
“We ne’er see well what we're standing on.” 
EMMA BASSETT. 


——+¢0——_— 
THINGS ITO TALE ASCE. 


PROF. BEAL’S paper at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in 1875, presented some 
interesting facts regarding the so-called carnivorous plants. 
He says that North America has eight species of pitcher plants, 
the leaves of which catch insects. They have stiff hairs inside, 
pointing downward, which prevent the escape of most insects, 
Some have a sweet secretion below the opening at the top on 
the outside. This grows sweeter and sweeter and more abun- 
dant till it comes to the opening, to entice foolish flies to the 
fatal pit whence no fly ever returns. Catesby, some years ago, 


thought these pitchers were an asylum for insects to escape 
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from frogs and other animals. Pouchet, in his popular book, 
“The Universe,” speaking of this plant, says, “ The leaves rise 
from spot to spot at the feet of the traveller, and are filled with 
pure and delicious water, for the benefit of which he is all the 
more grateful that he is encircled by nothing but marshes.” 
The truth is, the water abounds in rotten bugs and worms. 
Of Nepenthes there are some thirty species, most of which se- 
crete honey on some parts of their pitchers, to entice insects, 
which they catch and devour. According to Mrs. Treat, blad- 
derworts catch infusoria and other small animals. These are 
taken by strange devices in the little bladders, which work like 
some miniature eel-trap. The animals are dissolved and con- 
tents absorbed by the plant. In addition to the above, we 
have quite a large number of other plants, belonging to divers 
natural orders, which catch insects. The young leaves and 
stems of Rhododendron catch them. A species of Plumbago 
in the greenhouse, sent from the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, has viscid hairs about the flowers, large enough 
to catch and hold a common house-fly, even if caught by one 
or two legs. Several species of Polanisia, Cup@wa viscosa, some 
species of Physalis, and Solanum, catch small insects by sticky 
hairs on the younger portions of the plant. Many species of 
Silene attract, catch, and hold insects to such an extent that 
the genus goes by the popular name of “ catch-fly.” Lychnis 
vespertina, akind of cockle sometimes found in our wheat-fields, 
also takes small insects. It seems to digest them by the small 
glands at the end of the hairs. We need not necessarily sup- 
pose that they are digested because they are captured by 
sticky plants. 


PROF. ROBERT DOUGLASS, of King College, London, speaks 
thus of anomalies and paradoxes of China: “In a country 
where the roses have no fragrance and the women no petti- 
coats; where the laborer has no Sabbath; where the roads have 
no vehicles and the ships no keels; where the needle points to 
the south; where the sign of being puzzled is to scratch the 
antipodes of the head ; where the place of honor is on the left 
hand and the seat of intellect is in the stomach; where to take 
off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to wear white garments 
is to put yourself in mourning—we ought not to be astonished 
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to find a literature without an alphabet and a language without 
a grammar.” 


IT is not generally known that the Treasury Department em- 
ploys two learned and skilful chemists, one of whom is con- 
stantly engaged in fabricating indelible inks, while the other 
devotes his talents to washing them out. Chemistry has de- 
vised no ink which chemistry cannot efface ; but if any of our 
readers is possessed of a secret process which produces an ink 
absolutely indelible, he can make his fortune by selling it to 
the Treasury Department. The Bank of England relies for 
the protection of its notes from counterfeit upon a peculiar 
paper, manufactured exclusively by. itself, while the United 
States resorts to elaborate engraving by expensive machinery, 
and yet is inadequately protected. 


THE church at the southwest corner of Fourth and John 
Streets, Cincinnati, is to be remodelled. The front having been 
taken out lately to make way for a new one, the corner-stone 
and its contents, placed there in 1849, were exposed, and ‘an 
astonishing fact was revealed. The corner-stone was perfectly 
dry, so was the cavity that had been hewn out to receive the 
box of records, and the lead box containing the records was as 
perfectly sealed as when it was deposited thirty-seven years 
ago; but, on opening, the box was found nearly full of water. 
The paper contents were in a pulpy state, and so defaced that 
their inscriptions could scarcely be made out. 


THE Latin sentence, ‘ Sator arcpo tenet opera rotas,” is per- 
haps the most peculiar to be found in any language, Let the 
sentence be read from right to left, and the same words in 
order will appear as when read from left to right. Now let 
“s,” the first letter in “sator,” “a,” the first letter in “‘arepo,” 
“t,” the first letter in “tenet,” “o,” the first letter in “ opera,” 
and ‘“‘r,” the first letter in “rotas,” be united into one word, 
and the result will be, the first word of the sentefice, viz. 
“sator,” will be formed. The remaining words of the sentence 
can each of them be formed in a similar way, the second letters 
respectively of the words of the sentence giving the second 
word; the third letters respectively, the third word, and so on. 

IT is with words as with sunbeams—the more they are con- 
densed the deeper they burn.— Southey. 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


THE course of study in the San Francisco schools has been 
revised, the following points being aimed at: In arithmetic the 
mental work must always precede and accompany the written. 
No new process in written work should be entered upon until 
the pupils have been so well drilled in the mental operation 
that the idea of the new step is clearly seen. Obsolete and 
useless subjects have been entirely dropped, and an effort has 
been made to contract the amount of arithmetical work with a 
view to making it more immediately practical. Text-books 
are dispensed with to a much greater extent than heretofore, 
devolving upon the teacher the duty of condensing the instruc- 
tion in this branch, and of presenting it to the class in the 
simplest and most direct manner. In grammar a great deal of 
attention is paid to the actual writing of good English, and 
but little to the formal and mechanical processes of parsing 
and analysis. There has been for some time past a growing 
feeling in the department that the effect of the annual written 
examinations for promotion was not beneficial upon the gen- 
eral well-being of the schools; that it would be possible to 
make the promotions from grade to grade quite as satisfactorily 
upon the judgment of the class teachers and the principals, 
aided by their records of such examinations as had been held 
from time to time in the classes. It was thought that thus the 
usual unhealthy excitement of the last month of the school 
year might be replaced by steady and regular instruction, and 
that teachers and scholars might close up the year in better 
condition of mind and body. Accordingly, the Committee on 
Classification directed the principals to give special attention 
during the last half of the fall term to the subject of classify- 
ing their schools, and at the close of the year to promote those 
only who had satisfactorily accomplished the work of their 
grade, granting simple certificates of promotion, without 
statement of percentages in the different studies. Further- 
more, the principals were authorized to complete the classifica- 
tion of their schools for the ensuing year, wherever it was 
deemed expedient, during the last week of the term; and this 
was so completely and thoroughly done in many instances that, 
at the beginning of the present term, lessons and the routine 
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of school work were resumed as if only a day or two had in- 
tervened. A great majority of the teachers, as well as of the 
parents of pupils, are satisfied that this change is a decided 
benefit. 

THERE has been a vigorous attempt in the Common Council 
of Providence to reduce the salaries of the teachers ten per 
cent. A vote was passed instructing the finance committee to 
report an ordinance according thereto. At the next meeting, 
however, as a result of a careful examination of the subject, 
the old rate of pay was voted by a strong majority. 

THE standard for the entrance examinations for the Woman's 
College at Wellesley has been greatly advanced since the past 
year, yet this Freshman class has double the number that the 
last one had. Many candidates were refused for reason of in- 
sufficient preparation. Over 3,000 volumes have been added 
to the library during the present year. 

THE entire Sophomore class at Williams College has been 
suspended for “rushing” Freshmen. The faculty deserves 
credit for nerve to make the sacrifice of numbers, though we 
think that a system of self-government by the students would 
prevent the occasion arising for such a sacrifice. 


THE school question has not come prominently before the 
people as an “ issue”’ in the late political campaign, for which 
we should be duly thankful. Both parties, fortunately, see 
that education is an interest too dear to be made needlessly a 
topic of partisan dispute. The quickness and energy with 
which party leaders disclaim all imputations of hostility to the 
means of universal instruction is encouraging, for it shows that 
keen-sighted politicians are obliged to respect the institutions 
which are the basis of permanent liberty. 


——~*-9¢———_—— 
HASTILY PREPARED TEXT-BOOKS. 


OT long since, the writer purchased a text-book on geog- 
raphy, having on its title-page the date 1874, and pub- 

lished in New York city. The book was found to contain a 
mass of information of the most novel and startling character, 
a few samples of which we present herewith. Among the 
products of the Southern States of our Union, tea and cof- 
fee are mentioned. Coffee is also declared to be one of the 
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products of California, where its production is as yet an experi- 
ment only. The big trees of California are spoken of as red- 
woods; and the oft-repeated mis-statement that the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah contains no animal life is here made; although 
every well-informed teacher must have read a great many 
times of the recent attempts to stock the lake with food-fishes 
—attempts which would never have been made but for the 
presence of swarms of brine shrimps and other low animal 
forms in the lake, upon which creatures it is hoped that food- 
fishes may feed and thrive. The sago-palm is given by this 
high authority as one of the trees of Brazil. Africa is said to 
produce the baobab, a tree whose branches descend and take root 
in the soil; the author misapplying the name baobab to the 
banyan-tree, and assigning the banyan to the wrong continent. 
The boa-constrictor, we are also told, inhabits India; in one 
place it is said, incorrectly, that Alsace-Lorraine was coriquered 
in 1871 from France and annexed to Prussia. The Canary 
Islands are assigned to Portugal, a power which never, we 
believe, so much as claimed them. All mention of the Azores 
is omitted from the text; they are noticed neither in the chap- 
ters upon Europe nor in that upon Africa. One of the early 
paragraphs of this remarkable work tells us that monarchies 
whose ‘sovereigns are absolute are called empires; while king- 
doms are described as monarchies having rulers whose political 
powers are limited. 

These are a few choice examples of the teachings of a text- 
book which I am told is very largely used in this country. It 
is but fair to add that I have sent to the publisher of the book 
in questicn a partial list of the errors I have discovered in 
it (including, besides those mentioned above, a very consider- 
able number of others no less grave), and that I have received 
from a gentleman in the employment of said publisher a 
letter of thanks. For this reason, I do not here mention the 
name of the author of the book. 

There are comparatively few school geographies which are 
at all adapted to the work for which they are designed. Omis- 
sions of most important facts in commercial and political 
geography are so common as to seem to be matters of course. 

Since the above was written, I have noticed a “ family 
atlas” and geography which places ambergris, an animal 
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product, among the minerals of Asia, and reckons gum-senegal 
among Asiatic vegetable products. Another book, bearing on 
its title-page the name of a geography known and honored 
everywhere, places Adelaide, Australia, at the mouth of the 
Musray River—not on its maps, but in its letter-press. The 
truth is, that many of our text-books, and not geographical 
text-books alone, are prepared hastily, and by incompetent 
persons. Such business is a fraud upon the public, and a great 
wrong inflicted upon the rising generation. It is a great mis- 
fortune when the teacher has to correct the text-book, because 
the process soon destroys the confidence of the intelligent 
pupil in such a book, and the moral effect of this is not 
at all desirable. ALPHA. 


en @-Q- Qe 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1“ THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE,” by Andrew Dickson White, 
is a live book by a live man. Itis written with a fervor which 
shows that the author was deeply stirred. The unjust attacks 
upon Cornell University as an “ irreligious” institution, a 
“godless university,” by some of the self-constituted guar- 
dians of sound theology, have given rise to this brief but most 
interesting treatise. In it, he exposes with great energy, yet not 
without great courtesy, nor in a flippant or irreverent spirit, 
the monstrous attempts of over-zealous sectarians in all ages 
to stop scientific investigation, whenever its results seemed at 
variance with their pet theories. He fortifies his reasoning 
and his illustrations at every step by numerous citations from 
the most unquestionable sources, so that there is absolutely no 
escape from his conclusions. 

He wastes no words, but, plunging into the midst of his sub- 
ject, he tells, with sinewy Saxon words, the fascinating story. 
His first sentence arrests attention like a trumpet, and a kind 
of magnetism renders it difficult to lay it down till the last 
page is finished. “I purpose,” he says, “to present an outline 
of the great sacred struggle for the liberty of science—a strug- 
gle which has lasted for so many centuries, and which yet con- 
tinues. A hard contest it has been; a war waged longer, with 
battles fiercer, with sieges more persistent, with strategy more 
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shrewd, than in any of the comparatively transient warfares of 
Czsar or Napoleon or Moltke.” The book, then, is an im- 
passioned argument for the utmost liberty in scientific in- 
vestigation ; an eloquent demand that ecclesiasticism keep its 
hands off; a masterly piece of reasoning, a posteriori, against any 
mixing of religious dogmas with scientific theories, any basing 
of science on Scripture texts, any over-eager attempt even to 
harmonize the literal with the material revelation of God’s 
truth. 

The thesis which Dr. White has set himself to develop by 
this “logic on fire” is stated as follows: “In all modern 
history, interference with science in the supposed interest of 
religion, no matter how conscientious such interference may 
have been, has resulted in the direst evils, both to religion and 
to science—and invariably. And, on the other hand, all un- 
trammelled scientific investigation, no matter how dangerous 
to religion some of its stages may have seemed for the time to 
be, has invariably resulted in the highest good of religion and 
science.” He proceeds to relate in detail the struggles of 
church authorities to put down, by argument, by calling hard 
names, by excommunication, by anathemas, by persecution, 
by imprisonment, by torture, and sometimes by burning alive, 
those who affirmed that the earth is round like a ball; those 
who argued that the sun is the centre of the solar system; 
those who by chemistry and physics sought to investigate the 
arcana of matter; those who dared to study by dissection the 
facts of anatomy, or to use vaccination to prevent disease, or 
anesthetics to relieve pain ; those who, like Silliman, Agassiz, 
Huxley, and Darwin, ventured to think in science otherwise 
than church dignitaries thought. All this is presented with an 
energy which reminds us of Milton’s famous outburst, ‘Give 
me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all other liberties!” 

President White has no time for what is called “fine writ- 
ing;” he is too much in earnest for that. But occasionally 
the essential poetry of the man flames out as glowing imagery. 
We select, quite at random,a passage by way of illustration. Of 
the cruel epithets “infidel” and “atheist,” hurled with so deadly 
effect against many noble pioneers and champions of scientific 
truth, he says: “These epithets can hardly be classed with 
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civilized weapons. Theyare burning arrows. They set fire to 
great masses of popular prejudices ; smoke rises to obscure the 
real questions; fire bursts forth at times to destroy the at- 
tacked party. They are poisoned. They go to the hearts of 
loving women; they alienate dear children; they injure the 
man after life is ended, for they leave poisoned wounds in the 
hearts of those that loved him best—fears for his eternal happi- 
ness, dread of the divine displeasure.” 

*“ RELIGION AND THE STATE,” by Samuel T. Spear, D.D., 
is a series of essays that have already appeared in a well-known 
periodical, but their vigor and clearness will secure for them a 
wide reading in book form. The school question is undoubt- 
edly the coming question in our national politics, and although 
the attitude of parties in reference to it may be slow in devel- 
oping, and, let us hope, may never be allowed to become parti- 
san, yet it is certain that very strong differences af opinion 
will be entertained, and that harmony of action can only be 
secured by thorough discussion. We can only be saved from 
political and social ruin in this country by the intelligence of 
the people; but the work of securing even a moderate degree 
of intelligence, in all localities and among all classes, is far 
greater than is generally imagined. Dr. Spear makes a very 
candid statement of the facts bearing upon the present relation 
of the State to education and religion, and shows clearly the 
elements with which we have to deal. His arguments are 
mainly directed to the enforcement of what may be termed 
the secular view of the subject, a view that regards the 
civil power as the protector of civil order only. He would 
limit the responsibility of the State for religious instruc- 
tion and worship to such protection as is accorded to indus- 
trial and social interests, and he would abolish all civil tests, 
conditions, favors, and penalties heretofore affixed to the dis- 
charge of religious duties. This is the main point of his posi- 
tion, on which his special discussions turn. That the State 
should not interfere with religious concerns, and that the pub- 
lic schools, being State institutions, should bea fair expression 
of this impartial attitude of the State, is made so probable by 
the author, that even those who do not agree with him owe it 
to their own sense of candor to study his argument carefully. 


2 Dodd & Mead. 
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DR. FISCHER'S LATIN. 


THE subscriber, having proposed to review “ FISCHER’S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 
GRAMMAR AND READER,” concludes that he can best accomplish this pleasant task 
in connection with the refutation of the attacks which have been made upon it. 

The critic of the V. Y. Daily Times not obscurely hints at an old score which he 
has to settle with Dr. Fischer on account of certain criticisms of the latter, the 
arrows of which still rankle in his flesh. He, of course, disapproves of the book iz 
toto, 

1. He objects to the plan of elementary Latin instruction as defined by Dr. 
Fischer, “ which enables the student to ead and understand the classical authors in the 
shortest possible time.” He says: 

There is a great deal of sophistry about such a statement. We do not admit it by any means. It is 
this system of doing things in “the least possible time” which is the great error in American edu- 
cation. 

The best and in fact the only true teachers of the Latin language are the elass- 
tcal authors, and a teacher who withholds from his pupil the reading of the classics 
longer than it is absolutely necessary commits an unpardonable fault. _It is useless 
to argue with a critic who disputes plain and self-evident truths, which are even 
acknowledged by the critic in the Mew England Fournal, who (although no less 
hostile to the book) declares the proposition to be “emphatically true.” 

2. The Zimes critic fiercely assails Dr. Fischer for the pronunciation he teaches, 
which he calls “ excessively absurd.” He bitterly objects to the pronunciation of the 
vowels in the “ Italian manner,” and to the pronunciation of the consonants, namely, 
¢=,; g always hard; 7 = y consonant; ci and & = hee and tee; hu = hoo; 
gu = kw. He says: 

To introduce into American schools such a pronunciation would be not only impolitic (szc), but 


absurd. It would be bringing out (szc) anew element of discord which there is nothing to justify ; 
for the language of the American people is English, and it will never be anything else. 


The last sentence is the outburst of a highly commendable patriotism, but we 
fail to see what possible influence the pronunciation of Latin can have upon the 
perpetuity of the English language in America. The critic misses his point en- 
tirely. :Whatever may be the most expedient or ‘politic’ way of pronouncing Latin 
in our schools, and whether we pronounce etiam = eesham according to the English, 
or = aitsiahm according to the German, or = atshahm according to the Italian, or = 
aisecahng according to the French, or = atteeahm as the ancient Romans did, it is the 
obvious duty of an elementary Latin grammarian to tell the student how the Zatins 
pronounced their own language. This and nothing else has been done by Dr. Fischer. 
It is the system given by Roby and Kennedy, neither of whom give any rules 
about the actual pronunciation practiced in England, but confine themselves to the 
pronunciation of the ancient Latins. Of course, the ancient Latin pronunciation is 
neither Italian, nor English, nor Spanish, nor German, nor French, nor “ Fischerean,” 
which provokes the bluster of the critic. But he carefully abstains from mention- 
ing a single point in which Dr. Fischer, according to his view, has misstated the 
ancient Roman pronunciation. He only misses directions about distinguishing @ 
and # in the nominative of the first and second declensions from @ and w in the 
genitive and ablative of the same, also about the pronunciation of 7s in abl. plural. 
Had he really read the book, he would have found in § 3 the rule about the dif- 
ference in pronouncing long and short vowels, and in § 32, § 36, and § 47 the careful 
marking of the quantity in the instances specified. 

3. The critic declares the arrangement of the book to be as faulty as the pronun- 
ciation, z. e. “absurd.” He assumes that Dr. Fischer has written his Grammar for 
boys “eight years of age,” and considers it much too difficult for such beginners. 
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This may be, or may not be. But the critic’s assumption is utterly void of truth, Dr. 
Fischer having never, anywhere, intimated such a thing. The book is written for 
the elementary classes in American schools preparing for college. In these schools 
no courses exist in which boys of eight could successfully participate. We except 
those in which they use Dr. Fischer’s “ Latin Composition,” which, in the beginning, 
is the simplest of all books, and which we have used successfully with the youngest 
boys. American boys generally begin Latin when they have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of English grammar, so’that after a course of three or four years they 
may be ready to enter college. Hence the average age of Latin beginners is about 
twelve years, although Dr. Fischer’s book may be used, as we know experimentally, 
by boys much younger. The: critic will without difficulty understand that the so- 
called Latin primers, with their childish arrangement and infantile corruptions, are 
no proper text-books for schools which have no time to waste. 

4. The critic says: 

(a) We notice the profusion of remarks in smail print, all of which can only confuse a young 
beginner. . . . Such pupils have enough to do to master what is absolutely necessary, without 
being bothered about R-stems and I-stems and roots and exceptions, and all such minutiz, which are 
unessential if not fatal at the outset. 

He would create the impression that Dr. Fischer gives minute rules about roots, 
stems, and their combination with case-endings, There is not even an attempt 
made in that direction. The word root does not occur in the whole book. The 
R-stems are merely mentioned as the name for those nouns of the second declension 
which drop the ending ws after 7 in the nominative; and I-stems as the name of 
nouns with gen. plur. in zw, This terminology is very useful on account of the 
importance of these word-classes. There is no profusion of detail in the book, as 
will easily be seen from the fact that the whole Grammar, from the first declension 
to the end of its excellent syntax, contains only one hundred and five pages, 
although a large part of it is occupied by abundant examples, whose masterly 
selection and translation make not the least admirable feature of the book. We 
think that neither has there been an unessential point introduced, nor any essential 
point omitted. The rules (all in large type) are models of clear and brief state- 
ments, being exceedingly well adapted to memorizing. They form the gram- 
matical groundwork which should be accurately committed and kept in the memory 
forever. Especially must every teacher be thankful to Dr. Fischer that he has 
treated the syntax in such an explicit manner. Our present grammarians evidently 
do not know how to treat syntax for beginners. They either give almost no- 
thing, or altogether too much. Dr. Fischer’s Elements contain just as much as is 
necessary to drill the student on syntactical thinking, to make him understand Dr. 
Fischer’s Reader, and to prepare him for his future detailed syntactical course. 
All the special rules, indispensable to reading undersiandingly the classics, or the 
Reader attached to the Grammar, are given in small type. The critic has not pointed 
out one of these remarks whith he considers unessential or ‘ fatal’ to the beginner. 
In fact there are none, 

5. He continues: 


(6) Asa preliminary of the conjugation the boy is expected to learn a page of abstract definitions 
of things he never heard of before, and so worded that he cannot by any possibility understand 
them. What would be the use of telling a boy of eight or nine years that “a finite verb consists of 
those forms which are connected with a subject-nominative, expressed or understood”? . . . . 
Or again, “‘ The forms of the verb belong either to the present or perfect system ; the perfect system 
is formed on the perfect stem.” These propositions are out of place, and puzzle the learner 


unnecessarily. 
The page of abstract rules consists in the two brief rules mentioned, and in the 
enumeration of the four conjugations, and of their tenses and moods. All these 


statements are absolutely necessary, and are so worded that any boy of common 
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capacity can understand them, although, of course, he has never heard of them be- 
fore ; which, if we are not mistaken, is always the case when we learn something 
new. ‘The teacher, if he finds that the rules are not fully understood—a very common 
experience of every teacher—may make them plain by examples taken from the 
English grammar, or by a plain demonstration on the blackboard. An elementary 
grammar which should leave out the general survey of the verb-paradigm would be 
incomplete in a very essential point. Or, would the critic have the beginner learn 
the paradigm without knowing the number and names of tenses, moods, and of the 
other verbal forms? No grammar, we believe, has ever been written without such 
preliminary rules. 
6. He says: 


(c) In giving the conjugations Dr. Fischer cuts his verbs in half [Ae means ‘ in two’], and to make 
amends, he mixes the active and passive voices. He finishes with the infinitive, or, as he calls it, 
‘the non-finite mood.’ But there are only three tenses in the indicative, and two in the subjunctive. 
It is not till the pupil has learned such fractions of each conjugation, and some confusing notes about 
“the perfect system,” that he finds out that the indicative mood has three other tenses, and the 
subjunctive two. 

The distinction of the present and perfect systems is one of the excellent features 
of the book. No student can learn the paradigm in one lesson, Hencea division is 
necessary. The keeping apart of the two systems shows, better than any theory 
could do, the different principles in the formation of the two systems of tenses. But 
the plan saves also a number of useless paradigms, with which herétofore our 
grammars have been loaded—a mere waste of time, since a boy can as easily 
conjugate the perfect system of sopive after the paradigm of amavi, etc., as after 
the paradigm of audivi. Far from ‘ mixing’ the two voices, Dr. Fischer, by placing 
them side by side, shows at once their differences, and how the forms of the one 
are derived from that of the other. The statement that the author finishes his 
paradigm with the infinitive, and calls it ‘the non-finite mood,’ is simply untrue. 
Had the critic perused ‘the page of abstract rules’ defore the paradigm, to which 
he objects so much, he would have found there distinctly the six (and not only three) 
tenses enumerated. By ‘ confusing notes’ about the perfect system, he means the 
brief and excellent rules on the formation of the perfect system, which we have 
never seen so plainly, briefly, and masterly developed as here. 

7. The greatest feature of Dr. Fischer’s work, namely, the peculiar combination 
of practical reading with the grammatical theory, finds, of course, no mercy with 
the critic, 

He says: 


In order that he [Query, ‘Dr. Fischer or the pupil’| may learn Latin in the shortest possible 
time, Dr. Fischer expects his pupil to begin learning his first declension, and translating sentences of 
Roman history simultaneously. Thus by the time he has got at (s#c) the endings of mensa, he is 
expected to find what zxcolebatur and necavit and demergi mean, as well as a host of other words 
that are enough to set the youngster’s hair on end. Oh! but, says Dr. Fischer, he has only to look 
for these words as they stand in the vocabulary, and there they are. True, but cuz dono? What is 
the use of making a child who has just learned to decline a noun of the first declension worry him- 
self to find out that Jeferzsset means had borne ? ; 


There is so much ignorance as to the mental process by which a language is 
acquired, that it may be proper to dwell on that subject. How does the student 
learn that pario means ‘I beget’? Not otherwise than by finding the word in the 
lexicon, and committing it mechanically to memory. Every one of the uncounted 
Latin words must be learned in this mechanical way. Why then should not the 
grammatical forms be learned in the same way? The child, beginning to’ speak, 
learns the meaning of ‘had borne’ solely by practical routine, and not by gram- 
matical analysis. Two centuries ago nobody thought of teaching Latin grammar 
to beginners, The language was learned by routine, and with incomparably greater 
success than now. In fact nobody has ever learned Latin reading dy grammatical 
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study, but rather zz spite of it. Marcell (in his ‘Study of Language’) insists upon 
learning any language altogether without grammar, and it is proved by experience 
that this is feasible. Hence the beginner is neither ‘worried’ nor ‘uselessly 
worried’ when he is required to learn that peperissed means ‘had borne.’ Why 
should his hair ‘ stand on end’ any more by learning fepertsse¢t from the vocabulary 
than from the paradigm in the grammar? Why should he be worse confounded in 
his first reading lesson by finding his words directly in the vocabulary, than in the 
ordinary reading course by being compelled, first, to look up the word in the 
vocabulary, and then undergo the far greater drudgery of hunting for its gram- 
matical meaning in the grammar? It is true, the beginner will learn at a later 
time to analyze all these forms grammatically, but he ought to have a practical 
familiarity with such forms long before he learns to analyze them. Moreover, it is 
not by his ability to analyze such forms that he acquires the art of reading, but 
only by much reading, and, in order to gain the ¢me to read much, the translation 
of the single words must be facilitated. 

But the critic has so entirely misrepresented Dr. Fischer’s method, that we beg 
leave to explain it briefly. The pupil begins his course with the paradigm of mensa 
and its grammatical explanation. He immediately studies the first paragraph of the 
historical Reader, consisting of seven lines. By the help of the vocabulary he easily 
translates word by word, the style being so plain that very little mental effort is re- 
quired to do so. But there are fourteen nouns of the first declension, occurring in 
every case of the two numbers, and in all the different syntactical relations. Of 
these grammatical forms he finds no suggestions in the vocabulary, having just 
learned their meaning in his grammar lesson. He at once sees the relations of the 
different cases in discourse, and thus understands their use better than by any 
theoretical explanation which might be attempted at this stage of hisstudy. Simi- 
larly the lesson on the second declension is treated, which contains, in eight lines, 
twenty-one nouns of the second, and four nouns of the first declension. So he pro- 
ceeds until, at the end of the first book, the whole etymology is exhausted. In the 
second book the syntax is similarly treated. Here the suggestions in translation 
have ceased altogether, and the vocabulary belonging to it contains the words in the 
same forms as ordinary vocabularies. 

By this method the following advantages accrue to the student : 

(a) He learns to read Latin text from the outset, practically, systematically, pro- 
gressively. By no other method can he learn to read the Latin authors in so short 
atime. The ordinary method fails to show how to read, and the so-called Readers 
now in use, containing stories from the Latin authors, are neither systematic, since 
they cannot follow a grammatical system in their arrangement, nor progressive, since 
the difficulties of the language are introduced at random. Dr. Fischer’s Reader is 
systematic, because it follows the order of a strict grammatical system; and fro- 
gressive, because the style imperceptibly proceeds from the plainest to the more 
difficult constructions, and because the suggestions decrease exactly in the same 
ratio as the student’s grammatical knowledge increases. 

(2) The student learns his grammar according to a strict system, but so that the 
drudgery of memorizing grammar-rules and paradigms is always relieved by a prac- 
tical lesson which engages both his imagination and the higher faculties of his mind. 
He immediately reaps part of his fruit. He sees how the dead rule gains life in the 
living language ; he learns to read Latin text with grammatical eyes. 

(c) The Latin classes using this book will be more uniform than was possible 
with the old methods. Those lacking a theoretical turn of mind will always lag 
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behind when a merely theoretical study is required of them. Dr. Fischer’s system 
supplies all minds with that kind of food which is best adapted to them. Those 
who cannot digest theoretical rules will learn grammar, as it were, by absorption, 
receiving in their minds the impress which the rules leave upon the sentences. 

Still more grotesque is the Mew England Fournal of Educatien’s attack on this 
part of Dr. Fischer’s method : 

We see no adaptation whatever (i. e. of the chapters‘in the Reader to those in the Grammar). The 
pupil might as well begin reading Tacitus by having an exact translation of every word furnished in 
a vecabulary, and giving him for a grammar lesson the first declension of nouns. Our principal ob- 
jection to the book is that it is not progressive in any sense. 

This is senseless twaddle. Every one who examines the book will see at once the 
close adaptation of each paragraph of the Reader to that section of the Grammar 
which is designated over the paragraph of the former. 

In the first paragraph, the grammatical rules referred to are applied fourteen 
times (not six times, as the Yournal says, though even this would be adaptation) ; 
in the second, twenty-one times ; in the fourth, ten.times, and so on to the end of 
the Reader. In the last (syntactical) chapter of the second book (Chap. XXXVI.), 
the rules designated are applied seventeen times. If the critic did not see any 
adaptation whatever, he evidently has not read the Reader, or, if he has read it, he 
cannot understand it. How difficult this adaptation must have been for the writer, 
every Latinist will quickly see. But the difficulty has been most admirably over- 
come, and none will detect any violence done to the style. It is obvious that this 
adaptation could not otherwise be effected than by writing a, Reader for this very 
purpose, and that none of the ancient authors (least of all, Tacitus) could be 
used; because they are neither progressive, nor adapted to any systematical 
course, nor could one sentence of a score be translated by a beginner, even if 
the translation of every single word were furnished by a vocabulary. But Dr. 
Fischer’s Reader (as far as these suggestions extend, 7. ¢. through the whole first 
book) is so worded that every sentence admits a literal translation (the few clauses 
not so construed are wholly translated in the notes), and still the Latinity is genuine 
and classical. He exactly knows how far the Latin language can endure the imitation 
of English idioms, and the point at which such an imitation would be against the 
genius of that language. Hence he was able carefully to avoid the Scylla of difficult 
Latin idioms before imparting, at the proper place, the grammatical key to them, 
and the Charybdis of English idioms forced upon the Latin language. We admir- 
ingly see him steering between the two rocks, while the Mew England Fournal, 
which would plumply substitute Tacitus, would be wrecked at the first sentence. 

We wish to make a suggestion, which, it seems to us, should have been inserted 
in the preface. It is, that those who object to the single feature of beginning the 
Reader at the same time with the etymology, and think that reading should be com- 
menced with the syntax, may adapt the work to their ideas by simply omitting the 
first part of the Reader. The second part of the Reader, which accompanies the 
syntax, is, with the vocabulary, complete in itself. 

8. The Zimes critic, lastly, objects to certain ‘translations’ which he has dis- 
covered to be not sufficiently accurate. He says: 


We have noted a long list of faults of this kind, but have only space to point out one or two by way 
of illustration. ... ‘ Ameulius jussit eos in Tiberim demergi.. In a note we have the explanation 
thus : ‘that they should be drowned in the Tiber” But demergi accurately does not mean to 
drown, which is a German translation, and, although drowning may be a consequence, it is simply 
leading a pupil astray to tell him that it does. How does Dr. Fischer translate demersis @quora ros- 
tris, etc., which he finds in his Virgil? 


Dr. Fischer never told the student that demergere means ‘to drown.’ What he 
did tell him.was that in Tiberim demergi means at ‘that place’ fo be drowned in the 
Tiber, and in this he is right. The Latins had no word for ‘drown,’ and hence 
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expressed it by that act which is the cause of drowning, z. ¢. by mergere, or its com- 
pounds demergere and submergere, which properly mean ‘to sink,’ ‘to sink down,’ 
‘to plunge.’ All these verbs are used both in regard to things (in which instance 
they are rendered by ‘sink’), and to diving beings when they are rendered by 
‘drown,’ unless it clearly appears from the connection that a mere ‘ ducking’ is 
meant, Compare: I. Maves mergere, Liv. 36, 39; demersis navibus, L. 36, 45 ; 37> 
15; 37, 30; classis submersa, 37, 24. .2. Living beings: pullos mergi in aquam jus- 
sit ; he commanded the fowls to be drowned, Cv. N. D. 2, 3. Rufium mergendum 
(to be drowned) mari servis demandavit, Suet. Nero, 35. (Homines) flumine mergt 
(to be drowned), Suet. Cal. 20. Claudius pene demersus est, Claudius was almost 
drowned, Suet. Claud. 17. Demergere pullos mari, to drown the fowls in the sea, 
Suet. Tib. 2. TZiberinus, in trajectu amnis submersus (drowned in crossing the 
stream), Liv. 1, 3. Hence demergere = to drewn, is both correctly used and trans- 
lated. Therefore we find‘to drown’ as one of the regular significations of demer- 
gere in Forcellini (Eng. Ed. by Bailey), and in Smith & Hall’s English-Latin Dice 
tionary, under ‘drown,’ we find, given as the Latin terms, I. swbmergo, 2. mergo, 
3. demergo. 

The critic continues : 

He translates Quid facerent miseri with “ what should the wretches have done?” But we much 
doubt his ability to prove that m/serz by itself ever meant “ wretches” in the sense in which that 
word is applied in English usage. 

This passage is taken from Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 4, and Worcester defines ‘ wretch’ 
in the first place, as a miserable mortal, a person involved in the deepest distress, an 
unhappy person. This is exactly the sense in which mserz is used in the Latin 
passage. Hence the critic is ignorant either of the Latin meaning of miseri or of 
the English meaning of ‘wretch.’ 

The critic continues : 


He renders Plancius ita vixit ut offenderet sciens neminem, Plancius so lived that he willingly 
offended nobody. Sczens does not mean “ willingly,” nor anything approaching it. 


If Dr. Fischer had written ‘wittingly,’ which is not unlikely, ‘ unwillingly’ perhaps 
being a happy misreading of the printer, or if he had written ‘knowingly,’ as he has 
translated this very sentence in his larger Grammar, Pt. II., p. 247, obs. 1., we would 
have some ground for finding fault with him for using an expression which, though 
correct, was not idiomatically familiar to boys. The common English idiom for 
this idea is ‘ willingly,’ being known to every one. 

We must assume that the above were the worst errors that the critic could find in 
his ‘ long list of faults.’ If so, it would be the strongest evidence that the book is 
perfect, were it not for the fact that the critic by these very objections has given the 
strongest possible proof of defective knowledge of Latin, and the untrustworthi- 
ness of his judgment. 

One word to our fellow critics, and we have done. 

The work contains a Roman History, written in Latin, by Dr. Fischer. If any 
one desires to question the exactness and perfection of Dr. Fischer’s Latinity, 
this is the place to search for errors. Hic est Rhodus, hic salta. It is the first time 
that an American grammarian has thus fully and openly exposed himself to critical at- 
tacks, giving to every one an excellent opportunity to form a correct estimate of 
his ability to handle the Latin language. The author himself, in his preface invites 
criticism, and we dare, still further, pronounce the Reader a masterpiece of Latin 
style, all the more remarkable because of the conditions under which it had to be 
written. If we fail to find material for criticism there, it will be a mere waste of 
time to look for mistakes against Latinity in any other part of the work. 

We find in Dr. Fischer’s work a grammar, thorough, scholarly, and brief. We have 
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correct Latinity taught in the Grammar and exemplified in the Reader. 
where the Latin student will find firm standing-ground. 
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Testimony for Fischer’s ‘‘ Elements of 

Latin,” from Practical Educators. 

Last month we were betrayed into the careless 
use of the letters “C. T. L.” in this column. This 
has given rise to the following letter from Mr. 
Lewis, a Latin scholar of well-known ability and 
integrity : 

“Tt is said that an article recently appeared in 
the NV. Y. Times, containing some strictures on 
Professor Fischer’s LatinGrammar. I have never 
seen the article and know nothing of its author- 
ship. In your November Monthly, just re- 
ceived, page 528, I find some remarks for which 
you expressly make yourselves responsible as 
‘publishers,’ in which this paper is sneeringly 
ascribed to ‘C. T. L.’. As Iam the only writer 
for the New York press, my friends tell me, with 
these initials, your remarks are understood as an 
assertion that I am the author of that paper. * * * 

“Your insinuation is false, and the false- 
hood is disagreeable to me in two ways: first, as 
unjustly making me appear to have written an 
article whieh, I am assured, is unworthy of a 
scholar ; and secondly, as ascribing to me views, 
with regard to Dr. Fischer’s remarkable work, 
which I am far from entertaining ; for I regard it, 
as—to say the very least—one of the most im- 
portant contributions to Latin learning ever made 
in America, Cuariton T, Lewis.” 

The first and highest duty of a journalist is to 
make amends when he has done an injustice. 
This we do, in the present case, by printing Mr. 
Lewis’s letter, and by expressing our great regrets 
that we have caused him annoyance. What we 
regarded as trustworthy information made “C. T. 
L.” the author of Zhe Times review. 
dent that Mr. Charlton T. Lewis was not the 
author of the article, and we apologize to him and 


It is evi- 


to our readers for so expressing ourselves as to 
leave an erroneous impression. 


Homer B. Sprague, Principal Girls’ 
High School, Boston, Mass. (late Professor in 
Cornell University).—‘“ Dr. Fischer’s Latin books 
quite surprise me. They are the best contribu- 
tion that these last fewe years have made to the 
study of Latin.” 


Alice P. Goodwin, Professor of Latin, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn.—“ A mar- 
velous power to grasp, analyze, select, and syste- 
matize fundamental principles, and to give clear, 
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brief, and complete statements, marksevery page 
of the book.” 


Right Rev. Bishop Odenheimer, of 
New Jersey.—‘ Dr. Fischer’s ‘Elements of 
Latin Grammar’ is well adapted to beginners, and 
indicative of the scholarly judgment of its learned 
author.” 


O. R. Willis, Dr. Ph., Principal Alexander 
Institute, White Plains, N. Y.—* I adopt it.” 


Prof. G. A. Perry, Ives Seminary, Antwerp, 
N. Y.—“ The more I look into it the more I like 
it. It is very clear and simple.” 


John P. Gross, Dr. Ph., Supt. Schools, 
Plainfield, N. J—‘ In no work has Pestalozzi’s 
principle of correlating in connected language 
every new form or illustration of anew rule been 
so fully developed. It combines a larger num- 
ber of excellent features than any similar book.” 


Prof. Martin Bahler, Newark, N. J.—‘It 
has been composed on an excellent plan. It is 
time that the apotheosis of grammar be done 
away with, and the shortest route to the reading 
of the authors be sought after. The idea of im- 
mediate reading with a minimum of grammar is 
excellent, and has been advocated by the great 
educators of the past. It cannot fail to gain the 
approbation of all teachers whose opinion is 
worth anything.” 


Prof. F. L. O. Roehrig, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.—‘“I am particularly 
pleased with its great simplicity, brevity, and 
remarkable accuracy, clearness, and precision. 
The author’s excellent design is executed with 
great skill. J¢ is eminently practical, and will 
revolutionize the teaching of Latin in our Schools 
and Colleges.” 


Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D., 
Chancellor of University of N. Y.— 
“ Professor Fischer has established his reputation 
as one of the best Latinists in our country. His 
large Grammar is a monument of his learning, 
industry, and independent research. It will 
place his name permanently with the great 
authorities in Latin Grammar. 

“His ‘Elements of Latin Grammar’ is a judi- 
cious epitome of his larger work, constituting a 
complete guide to the learner. Nothing more 
attractive could be placed in his hands.” 
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It will detect and indicate correctly 
W) any change in the weather 12 to 24 


te | . HN 
hours in advance. It will tell what | fiV*\ yh Hy Gas Flame 


Hi kind ofa storm is gates,» and 
}from what quarter it comes. It will 


i} save fifty timesits cost in a single sea-| YN \ i ff 
son. There is an accurate thermome- \\ p 
} ter attached, which alone is worth the Sie 5 
I Price of the age men beh will . f 
4) Send it express paid, to any address ( : #456 P 
on aos: ty of TWO DOLLARS. Gives more brilliant light 
i) AGENTS WANTED. Senp Stamp than any burner in the 
am ! world, at one-half the cost. 
mH. W. POOL & CO., We Sample burner, with Ex- 
835 Broadway, New York. ii pander, sent free, on receipt 


What the Public Say, eam of 35 Cents. 

We have carefully inspected the Al 

im above yey Signal giehgarcocng wi a it ‘ H. W. POOL & 00,, 

eter, and found it to be as stated by HHA ‘Y. 

» Messrs. Pool & Co., who-are honor- ai 835 Broadway, N.Y. 
able and reliable.—Boston Daily Post. ees AGENTS WANTED. 

















The Abacus or Numeral Frame—greatly improved— 
KENDALL’S PATENT, FOR TEACHING COLOR AND NUMBER. 


This most ancient of all Educational Apparatus, for many years very 
popular and considered an indispensable aid in teaching children to count, and 
in giving them correct ideas of numbers and of their first lessons in addition, 

= subtraction, multiplication, etc., has just 
been greatly improved by Geo, M. Kendall, 
' Esq., whose indefatigable enterprise has 
done so much for Kindergarten Apparatus 
and other School material. 
His invention-makes the Numeral Frame 
a Teacher of COLOR as well as of Number. 
He gives the balls of the Numeral Frame 
the true primary colors, arranging them 
on the wires in the rainbow order. 
His plan meets with enthusiastic recep- 
tion by all Kindergarten and Object 
Teaching Teachers, and by all lovers of 
progress in Education. 
The balls, nicely and smoothly turned 
from wood, are given the primary colors, 
; by a new process. The handles enter the 
frame with a screw, which is taken out for convenient packing. The corners of 
the frame are securely riveted. For years.our superior manner of making the 
Numeral Frame, has made all purchasers prefer ours; but now our Frame for 
Number and Color must leave all others in the dark. And yet we have 
reduced the prices. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1.—Size 9 in. x 11 in., with one hundred balls seee-price $1.00 
No. 2.—Size 10 in. x 12 in., with one hundred and forty-four balls .... “ 
No. 3.—Extra. Size 20in.x 27 in. = “ acti ae 
No. 3.— * « mounted on suitable stand .... “ 


The balls of Nos. 1 and 2 are about half inch diameter, and those of No. 3 are 13 in., so as to be 
visible from all parts of largest school room, Its handle is an aperture cut out from the frame, 


The Numeral Case, size 6x61 inches, 
is constructed upon the same principle as 
j the Spelling Case. It may be used for very 
young children, to amuse them and to teach 
them to count. As they grow older, exam- 
ast ples in addition or subtraction may be given 
Mmit/ti.page, them. ‘They will take great interest im 
at ae 1 moving the figures through the grooves, and 
mae) in finding the answer and placing it in the 

| lower groove. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 
Manufacturers, 
14 Bond Street, New York, 





